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CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE IN RESEARCH 


U. G. WEATHERLY 
Indiana University 


On ANALYZING the early careers of the first seven presi- 
dents of the American Sociological Society we find certain 
features common to all of them. Each of these pioneers 
had an education of the classical-cultural type; each began 
active life after graduation in some line, either practical or 
academic, other than sociology ; each came ultimately into 
sociology by a process of elimination and selection. On 
these points their history corresponds closely with that of 
the early European sociologists. 

Ward had served as a soldier in the Civil War before 
taking his college course, and then entered the government 
service, first as a clerk and later as a naturalist. Most of 
his early research and writing were in geology and palaeo- 
botany. It was not until 1906, seven years before his 
death, that he held a regular academic position in sociol- 
ogy. Giddings was first a journalist and then a professor 
of economics before beginning his professorship of sociol- 
ogy in Columbia at the age of thirty-eight. 

Sumner, after graduating at Yale, studied theology in 
Europe for three years and then became a clergyman and 
editor of a church paper. During the first thirty years of 
his professorship at Yale, although inaugurating courses in 
sociology in the early seventies, his study and writing were 
devoted largely to finance. His first distinctly sociological 
book was published in 1907 when he was sixty-seven. 
Small also studied theology at home and abroad. Then 
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after taking a graduate course in history, he was professor 
of history and college president until called to Chicago at 
the age of thirty-eight to organize the Department of 
Sociology. 

Ross passed almost directly from college to graduate 
study in economics at Johns Hopkins and in Europe. He 
held professorships in economics in three universities be- 
fore passing definitely over to sociology. Vincent, after 
graduation, spent seven years in travel, editorial work, and 
administration before becoming a graduate student and 
instructor in sociology. Howard had been professor of his- 
tory at Nebraska and Stanford for more than twenty years, 
when, at the age of fifty-seven, he became a professor of 
sociology. 

The shift in major interest was in most cases gradual 
and the boundaries are often blurred, but I compute that 
the average age at which these pioneers became exclusively 
identified with sociology was forty-two. Of course there 
are obvious explanations of the facts here set forth. As to 
education, it is true that prior to the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century the classical type was almost the only 
one extant, and as to sociology, there was as yet little of it 
to study or teach. All that is contended is that when they 
did come by a process of indirection into the field, these 
scholars brought to it a varied equipment of general culture 
and experience such as is rarely now the good fortune of 
beginners. 

Certain influences in the general environment have re- 
acted strongly on the recent history of all the social sci- 
ences alike. Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
the methods of physical science have been increasingly pre- 
potent in other lines. Nothing is now deemed worthy the 
name of science which is not capable of being studied by 
rigid laboratory methods. At the present moment there is 
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a disposition in some quarters to regard sociology as a 
physical science also, and to discredit everything which 
was done in this field before about 1900. Human social 
behavior is to be studied in the same way and for the same 
ends as the non-human and non-social world. 

Most of the younger men who have come into sociology 
in the past twenty years have been more or less influenced 
by this point of view. Their preparation also has been rad- 
ically different from that of the older generation. Few 
have had an education steeped in the humanities. Some 
have specialized in sociology in the college, and passed on 
into the graduate school for more intensive specialization, 
while others have had a rather broader training in the 
undergraduate years but have passed thence almost di- 
rectly into specialized study. Only a few have had any 
extensive grounding in history and literature, or any pro- 
tracted experience in practical activities. 

In some respects of course these changes are all to the 
good. Doubtless the younger men have been able to ac- 
quire quickly and economically the scientific technique 
which the elders had to learn by the fumbling process of 
trial and error; they get at once into the spirit of true 
science unhampered by the vague and often futile theor- 
izing of the Victorians; and they have built up a vast body 
of invaluable concrete knowledge about society. But they 
have been subjected to two influences in the general situa- 
tion which are perhaps not so wholesome from the point 
of view of true science. One is the masterful pressure of 
business and the other is the persuasive appeal of journal- 
ism. Business demands point, efficiency, output; jour- 
nalism inculcates facile expression and the appeal to popu- 
lar interest. The whole field of education has, in fact, felt 
these two pressures, and has yielded somewhat to the de- 
mand for high-powered salesmanship on one side and to 
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the allurement of quick publicity and “human interest” 
on the other. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing in this that discredits the 
merit, of research as such. What is needed is not less re- 
search but more and better. We have lost little in getting 
away from the absolutisms of the nineteenth century, for 
the social sciences require, as much as the physical, that 
their conclusions be based on established facts. 

The true distinction between social and physical science 
lies not in method so much as difference in the character 
of their materials. In human-social phenomena we are not 
dealing wholly with mere specimens susceptible of isola- 
tion and control. We shall probably come ultimately to 
see that institutions and laws are less important facts than 
those non-institutional, non-rational elements, often subtle 
or intangible, which make up the most of human nature. 
These must be studied not alone in their present aspects 
but in their whole past as manifested in human history 
and even in general life history. For this reason it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the more intently one 
concentrates on a detached phenomenon, while lacking a 
wide background of knowledge about its setting, the less 
likely he is to get at its real meaning. The really first-rate 
sociologist is something more than a sociologist. He is a 
philosopher, a relisher of literature at its best, a student of 
history, and a sympathetic absorber of the varied culture 
which the experience of the race has created. 

In order to even get a research problem properly stated 
one must have a wide knowledge of present facts and past 
experience. Time and effort may be wasted on projects 
which have already been worked out, or which, judged by 
their real value, are not worth working out. There is a 
solidarity in culture as there is a solidarity in life. Myopic 
researches by pundits of the laboratory may distort frag- 
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ments of experience so as to get them entirely out of focus. 
No proper valuation of any phase of ‘social experience is 
possible without relating it to the whole human situation 
past and present. Despite all his shortcomings and his 
absolutisms, the philosopher is somewhat more likely to 
interpret things accurately than is the microscopic pedant. 
Is it true then that the path-breakers in sociology were 
wasting precious years in their early gropings? As regards 
mere technique they probably were. As regards prepara- 
tion for laying the foundations of this particular science 
their careers were very likely nearly ideal. Popular appeal 
is never the best test of scientific achievement but it is at 
least one test. In the case of the older type of history and 
economics as well as of sociology, it is significant that lay- 
men used to read them with interest. Of most of the re- 
cent works in these fields the best that can be said is that 
fellow specialists read them. It is a real loss to science, 
and particularly to social science, when it fails to interest 
intelligent people outside the ranks of specialists. 

The half-serious suggestion has sometimes been made 
that no man is fitted to be a sociologist before he is forty. 
But the greatness of the poineers was not dependent on age 
so much as experience. Some men can never be sociolo- 
gists at any age, while others, by reason of their capacity 
to acquire experience vicariously through history and liter- 
ature, may reach maturity while still young. Years do not 
count for so much as contact and assimilation. Only the 
man who has been seasoned and mellowed by intimate as- 
sociation with human interests, either through actual expe- 
rience or vicariously, can interpret them wisely to his 
fellows. 





GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 


University of Southern California 


Eprrorntat Nore: This article is complementary to the one published in the 
September-October issue of Sociotocy anp Soctat Researcn under the title of 
“George Elliott Howard: Social Scientist” by Professor Vincent. It was prepared 
es Howard’s death, and was written in the present tense, which has been 
retained. 


Dr. Georce Exxtiotr Howarn’s approach to sociology 
has been largely through the psychological field. It is in 
the field of social psychology that he has made some no- 
table investigations, yielding contributions that are of very 
great value to the student of applied sociology, as well as 
to the social psychologist. He characterizes the subject as 
being among the most fruitful and practical of the socio- 
logical sciences. “Just as sociology in the few years since 
it gained the method and organization of a new science, 
has immensely widened our horizon and increased our 
power for conscious mastery of the environment, notably 
the human environment, so the rise of social psychology 
as a specialized division of sociology has much broadened 
the vision, sharpened the insight, and intensified the power 
of the sociologist.”* 

Social psychology, according to Dr. Howard’s definition, 
studies the mental interstimulation and response of per- 
sonalities carrying on a common group life. Dr. Howard 
regards the entire subject of social psychology as a part of 
general sociology, it being the most practical and fruitful 


1 “Social Psychology of the Spectator,” American Journal of Sociology, XVIII. 
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of its divisions. To him, social psychology in a broad 
sense is a study of all the reciprocal relations exercised by 
the group and the individual upon one another. It in- 
cludes a study of the social aspects of individual conscious- 
ness and the mental aspects of association. His syllabus 
Social Psychology reveals the fact that his is a synthetic 
analysis of the subject, so judiciously presented that the 
main effort of the social sciences—to understand the mech- 
anism and technique of the processes of social life—be- 
comes immediately apparent. Understanding, we may 
make the application and proceed to form our social pol- 
icies, which are dependent upon our knowledge of human 
nature and social life.? 

On the one hand, social psychology ought to show the 
way in which we may expect the individual to function in 
given social situations, and on the other, the psychic mech- 
anism of normal social changes should assist in forming 
rational and progressive social policies. The subject of 
social psychology ought to become a part of the curriculum 
in any well-formulated plan of the newer socialized educa- 
tion. The phenomena of group-life, the topics of sugges- 
tion-imitation, social forces, social structures, and the 
means of social control are vital to well-defined social ac- 
tion. Topics that deal with these phases of the subject 
are those which Dr. Howard stresses in his written articles 
and in his class-room lectures.* 


2 From class notes—Dr. Howard’s course in Social Psychology, University of 
Southern California, Summer Session, 1918. 


8 Dr. Howard’s principal contributions having direct bearing on topics related to 
Social Psychology are: 

“Alcohol and Crime: a Study of Social Causation,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, 
XXIV, 61-80. 

Social Psychology, Analytical Reference Syllabus. 

“Changed Ideals and Status of the Family,” Annals of the Amer. Acad. of Pol. 
Science, Nov., 1914, pp. 27-37. 

“Ideals as Factors in the Future Control of International Society,” Pub. of 
Amer. Sociological Society, XII, 1-12. 
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Our knowledge of human nature and social life ought to 
show the way in which we may expect the individual to 
function in given social situations, on the one hand, and 
the psychic mechanism of normal social changes, on the 
other, should assist in forming rational and progressive 
social policies. In other words, as Dr. Howard says, “It is 
applied sociology at its best.”* It is essential to telic pro- 
gressiveness. 

1. Race prejudice. Perhaps no more formidable barrier 
to the progress of western civilization has been erected 
than the barrier formed by race prejudice. “It is the most 
hateful and the most harmful of human sentiments. It 
has justified cannibalism and slavery. It has excused tyr- 
anny, cruelty, and the merciless waste of human life. It 
has sanctioned economic exploitation, and helped to pro- 
duce the sweatshop and the slum. It has bred the spirit 
of caste and inspired religious persecution. Without its 
removal can never be realized the vision of the dreamer, 
the brotherhood of man.”° This impassioned arraignment 
of race prejudice by Dr. Howard is one that is deserving 
of universal dissemination among individuals and nations 
alike. At the present time, when we are striving for peace 
and vainly groping about for plans of reconstruction, the 


3 Continued 


es of the Domestic Relations,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XVIII, 

805-816. 

“Social Control and Function of the Family,” Congress of Arts and Sciences, 
VII. 

“Social Psychology of the Spectator,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XVIII, 33-50. 

—_ Cost of Southern Race Prejudice,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XXII, 

-593. 

“War and Militarism in Relation to the Status of Women,” Pub. of Amer. 
Sociological Society, X, 61-67. 

“What Courses in Sociology, Pure and Applied, Should Be Included in College 
Departments of Household Science?” Jour. of Home Economics, III, 33-46. 


4 “Social Psychology of the Spectator,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XVIII, 34. 


5“Tdeals as Factors in the Future Control of International Society,” Pub. of 
Amer. Sociological Society, XII, 6 ff. 
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warning note in those words should be especially applic- 
able. 

A knowledge of the deadly costs of race prejudice im- 
parted to everyone might well crystallize into opinions 
creating an amelioration of the conditions caused by the 
operation of the feelings and sentiments regarding race 
prejudice. What advanced strides might not have been 
made at the recent Versailles Peace Conference had only 
the false ideals of race values given way to those ideas 
advanced by Dr. Howard, to those scientifically approved 
ideals of potential race equality in mental values! 

In the United States, the “blind devotion to the dogma 
of the natural inferiority of the Negro has cost the white 
race dearly.”* The enormous total in social and economic 
values lost to the South can hardly be estimated. Dr. 
Howard points out that for nearly a hundred years all the 
intellectual energy of the South has been spent in the de- 
fense or in the protection of its cherished race dogma. He 
thinks it even tragic that there should be a continual hark- 
ing back to the injustice and suffering caused by the North- 
ern invasion, and that the whole South should have staked 
its welfare on the principle of the inherent race inferiority 
of the Negro.” Certainly, the Southerners have disregarded 
the fact that the leading anthropologists have declared that 
peoples differ in their planes of cultural development, not 
in their capacity for development ; and that differences ap- 
pear as resultants of variations in environment, institu- 
tions, and opportunity. The solution, declares Dr. How- 
ard, must come through education, but through the educa- 
tion of the white race!* And this educational scheme must 
have, as its goal, the social assimilation of the two races, 


6 “Social Cost of Southern Race Prejudice,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XXII, 578. 
7 Ibid., p. 579. 
8 Ibid., p. 577. 
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keeping in mind, however, that social assimilation is psy- 
chic, and not physical ; that it is a sharing of the same cul- 
tural ideals, and does not involve a mixture of blood.°® 

2. War and peace. War, as one of the products of race 
prejudice, comes naturally to the attention of every social 
psychologist. The social psychologist sees in the phenom- 
ena of war the accepted law that “crises in human affairs 
clear the way for change, often with a view to preventing 
or ameliorating future crises.”*° It is in an analysis of war 
phenomena that the historian and social psychologist can 
best work together. Dr. Howard, historian by training 
and social psychologist in method, admirably saw that the 
cataclysm of the World War was due to an imperfection 
in the social order, to the sway of false ideals of human 
welfare, and to that red terror, race prejudice.* He asks, 
“What could be more naively in conflict with the Golden 
Rule, with the spirit of human brotherhood than an eco- 


nomic policy which has excused the tax on the imported 
products of labor for the alleged reason that the foreigner 
pays the tax?”” As a first step in the policy of reconstruct- 
ing our ideals of peace, Dr. Howard notes that “the State 
must become a faithful agent of true social control so that 
the safeguarding of the welfare-interests, which its citizens 


share with all men, shall become its primary function.”” 


False ideals, such as Bernhardi’s dictum that war gives a 
biologically just decision resting on the very nature of 
things, is at the basis of that sinister thing called Prussian 
Kultur and explains for Dr. Howard how a nation mar- 


9 I[bid., p. 591. 


10 “Tdeals as Factors in the Future Control of International Society,” Pub. of 
Amer. Sociological Society, XII, 1. 


11 Jbid., p. 1. 
12 Jbid., p. 5. 
18 Loc. cit. 
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velously efficient in the application of science can be capa- 
ble of the savagery, the inhumanism, and the perfidy ex- 
hibited in the recent war.”"* 

Peace can come only through a fostering and an eleva- 
tion of the finer ideals of “state morality and internal 
morality. Statecraft must give place to frankness, and 
lying diplomacy to truth in the intercourse of nations.” 
Social liberty must be achieved by all the people, and Dr. 
Howard holds that the United States and Great Britain 
might well blaze the way for a permanent world peace. In 
order to do this, however, Great Britain would have to 
abolish her heredity and class privileges in political control 
and set the soil free for the use of all her peoples. “Amer- 
ica must cease to merit the taunt of Germany that she tol- 
erates political corruption and permits race riots.”"* Both 
must relieve economic oppression and in the future, “secure 
for the plain people a deciding voice in questions of peace 
and war.”’*' Here, indeed, are praiseworthy and notable re- 
constructive measures. They are the measures of a very 
great thinker and a very keen observer. 

3. International relations. The social psychologists note 
in the problem of social control the means for the founda- 
tion of a real world society. Social control implies the 
“constraint of the one by the many,” “the dominance of 
the individual by the group,” “the ascendancy of the social 
consciousness over the group consciousness.”** ‘These im- 
plications in turn “imply authority which rests on free and 
intelligent choice of all physical interacting personalities 


14 [bid., p. 6. 
15 Jbid., p. 4. 
16 Loc. cit. 

17 Jbid., p. 8. 


18 “Tdeals as Factors in the Future Control of International Society,” Pub. of 
Amer. Sociological Society, XII, 2. 
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which constitute the society.*® Social control refers to a 
broader, deeper, and more complex power than political 
power. It means a unity of strength whose source becomes 
higher and purer as humanism advances. Under present 
conditions, however, it is never perfect. 

As at present constituted, the state control does not 
mean social control, but “state control is social control 
only to the extent that the state, the government, is social- 
ized, draws its authority from society itself.’”*° This is, 
indeed, a very keen concept of Dr. Howard’s. The moral- 
ity of the state still bears the stamp of its predatory ori- 
gin—robbery, falsehood, deceit, and statecraft all being 
still apparent. Dr. Howard, in the light of history and of 
recent events, is compelled to say, “We need a revision of 
our moral philosophy so that it may explain the actual 
facts of public and private life.”** Clearly, he shows us the 
rub of disturbing international relationships in the light of 
the varied standards that we strive to uphold, each con- 
flicting and making it well nigh impossible to locate just 
which ideal we mean to base our hopes upon. “In the de- 
scending scale we have an abstract or private morality, a 
standard of business or commercial morality, a standard of 
national morality for home consumption, and a standard 
of international morality strictly for use with outland- 
ers.”** Is it anything remarkable, that we are affected and 
afflicted with industrial welfare problems at home and by 
military strife abroad, when we possess such a bewildering 
policy? The state must adopt the same moral tone in its 
policies that it exacts from its citizens. Socialization of the 
state ideal ought to be the first task of the state. The sec- 


19 Loc. cit. 
20 Jbid., p. 3. 
21 Loc. cit. 
22 [bid., p. 3. 
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ond task involves the riddance of a false ideal of the func- 
tion of war, militarism, and physical force in human prog- 
ress. The true ideal of real social values must be substi- 
tuted for this false ideal.** Dr. Howard most emphatically 
declares that he knows of but one sure way in which the 
vision of an international society, controlled through right 
ideals of democracy, may come to pass. “It will come to 
pass through socialization of education; for education, in- 
cluding religious teaching and all institutional agencies for 
mental and moral ideals, is the most efficient instrument of 
social control.”** 

4. Dramatic instinct. The dramatic instinct holds a 
unique place in social psychology, for the domination of 
the feelings and emotions are, in the words of Ribot, 
“springs of social action.” This would indicate that dra- 
matic instinct is one of the main bases on which social psy- 
chology itself is built. “All the world’s a spectacle and 
each of us a spectator,” announced Dr. Howard in his 
opening lecture on the subject of the Dramatic Instinct.** 
Nothing in the education of the child may be quite so im- 
portant on the influencing of his character as the dramatic 
spectacle. The instinct for drama is apparent from the 
beginning. Play, and the other forms of recreation, must 
be carefully looked after for they may foreshadow much as 
to the standard of morality in the coming generation. Dr. 
Howard notes that “the intense dramatic instinct of chil- 
dren is a precious faculty and it may be educated for rare 
social service.” “When the dramatic taste of the mass 
of school children shall have been properly trained, the 


23 Jbid., p. 5. 
24 Ibid., p. 9. 


25 From class notes—Dr. Howard’s course in Social Psychology, University of 
Southern California, Summer Session, 1918. 


26 “Social Psychology of the Spectator,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XVIII, 42. 
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elevation of the theater will be far advanced. Furthermore, 
it is quite possible to educate the taste, the choice of the 
pleasing and the good.”** He advocates an increasing sup- 
ply of dramatic recreations, private endowments joining 
with the municipality in providing for this new type of 
education, the municipalization of the motion picture as 
an integral part of the public school system, and the crea- 
tion of a national committee for the voluntary censorship 
of all classes of dramatic recreations.”* 

5. Place of great men. Intimately associated with a 
study of national and international life is a study of the 
forces of personality which oft reveals the course a nation 
has taken through the guidance of some strong leader. 
There is little doubt that in the recent world crisis, the 
course of Great Britain was largely determined by Lloyd 
George; that of France, by its “tiger,” Clemenceau; and 
that of the United States, for a long period, by Woodrow 
Wilson. The great man is, however, but the creature of 
the social forces playing around him. He gives concrete 
expression to the thought of his times. Because of : this 
ability, he is selected by society to carry out its general will 
and desire. Hence, the secret of national crises may be 
revealed in its true meaning by the explanation of the se- 
crets of some great personalities.”® 

The study of personalities is singularly attractive to Dr. 
Howard. It produces rare values to the earnest student 
of social life. We all need the “stimulus of other person- 
ities for normal unfoldment” of our own nascent mental 
faculties. It is in the stimulation of such personalities that 
one recognizes, says Dr. Howard, the “ ‘dialectic of per- 


27 Ibid., p. 49. 
28 Jbid., pp. 49 ff. 
29 Personal interview with Dr. Howard. 
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sonal growth,’ the marvelous give-and-take in the expan- 
sion of the social consciousness of the human soul.”*° 
Through this broad range of outlook and survey on 
humanity, past and present, we find Dr. Howard an able 
exponent of the theory that “the study of the lives of great 
men forces out and develops character.”** “The effort to 
be just in dealing with the deeds of great men, when these 
deeds are not in harmony with our present canons of moral 
conduct, forces toleration, broad-mindedness, and human- 
ism.”** Nothing can be finer than the creation of a real 


bond of sympathy between man and his fellows. Through 
a study of the lives of the great, it is constantly necessary 
to put oneself into the place of others. The process 
involves, according to Dr. Howard, a sort of mental self- 
translation, a stripping-off of the present ethical environ- 
ment, and an assumption of the environment of other ages 
and ideals.** This is the real training that is productive of 


humanitarianism. He further claims that this is the most 
fascinating way in which one can study social causation. 
The historical process through the evolution of personality 
becomes alive with interest.** 

The disclosure of the personality of Abraham Lincoln, 
the typical American genius, may in itself, thinks Dr. 
Howard, be the explanation of his achievement as presi- 
dent. Disclaiming heroes in the sense that Thomas Car- 
lyle does in his Heroes and Hero Worship, our author sees 
great men as geniuses, not made alone by heredity, but by 
the setting free of that heredity through opportunity and 
environment—“the forces which determine the whole so- 


80 “Social Psychology of the Spectator,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XVIII, 35. 
81 “The Study of History in Schools,” Educational Review, Mar., 1900, p. 260. 
82 Loc. cit. 

83 [bid., p. 260. 

34 Prefatory note to syllabus, Biography of American Statesmanship. 
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cial life struggle” of their ages.** Thus does society deter- 
mine the place that the great shall have and keep. 

Social psychology and sociology seek to show how cer- 
tain conditions or forces make our social life what it is 
from moment to moment; hence, we have the means to 
make human society and changes occurring in it intelli- 
gent. The conscious improvement of society by itself 
through the construction of a scientific program for social 
advancement will come. But it will come only after a 
thoroughly sound educational training which will yield in 
the development of a social control made effective by a 
universal properly informed public sentiment.” 


35 Ibid. 


86 From class notes—Dr. Howard’s course in Social Psychology, University of 
Southern California, Summer Session, 1918. 





THE PROBLEM OF SOCIOLOGY 


E. B. REUTER 
The University of Iowa 


So MANY views exist as to what sociology should be that 
what it really is, is sometimes overlooked. So many char- 
latans find shelter under the sociological banner, so much 
propaganda cites it in justification, and so many journal- 
istic efforts claim to be sociological that it is inevitable, 
and understandable, that there should be some skepticism 
in regard to its reputability. Every extra-curricular activ- 
ity from single tax to companionate marriage claims to be 
sociology. The individual sociologists are engaged in re- 
search on such diverse problems that many persons, con- 
fusing the science with the concrete research problems, 
miss a sense of unity. And many of the students them- 
selves confuse the science with the problems that they 
study or with the tool that they use or with the technique 
they exploit. But aside from the misunderstanding of lay- 
men, and independent of the vagaries of its devotees, mod- 
ern sociology has a definite unity and objective and a dis- 
tinctive method and point of view. 

It is my intention at this time to define the field of soci- 
ology in a simple and elementary way and to indicate its 
place and relationships in the world of modern thought. 
Specifically, I wish to distinguish it from the various non- 
scientific disciplines, from the other general sciences, and 
from the fields of social technology and practice with which 
it is so frequently confused. Incidentally and inevitably, 
the paper will indicate by implication what would be a 
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more rational organization of the social science courses in 
a college and university curriculum. 


SCIENCE AND NON-SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES 


It is possible to approach the study of any bit of reality 
in different ways. Each method has validity and value 
but the type of results reached depends upon the methods 
employed. In regard to any concrete phenomenon, such as 
a war, a plague, a murder, a family institution, a religious 
creed, and so on, it is possible to ask questions of a differ- 
ent order. The individual interest and type of mind deter- 
mine the order of question for which an answer is sought. 
The type of questions that may be asked and answered 
classifies different fields of intellectual endeavor. 

In regard to a particular phenomenon, such as a war or 
a murder, you may ask what it is, when and where it oc- 
curred, who was involved, what took place, and the like. 
The demand here is for a description and a narrative. 
There are persons whose interest lies in just such isolated 
phenomena and classes of phenomena. They have essen- 
tially an anecdotal type of mind. We call them historians, 
novelists, journalists, biographers, or what not, according 
to the type of material they exploit. They cater to a gen- 
eral extrovert interest in gossip and news and intimate per- 
sonal detail. They tell how and when events transpired 
with more or less detail and embellishment. The product 
is essentially literary and appreciative. 

In the presence of the same phenomenon another person 
may ask concerning its meaning. He may have a minimum 
of concern as to the time and place of the event or in regard 
to richness of descriptive detail. He asks questions con- 
cerning the fundamental meaning of events, of ends and 
purposes, of ultimate causation. His interest is philosoph- 
ical. He has an essentially mystical type of mind. 
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A third person might pass over the gossip, and show no 
inclination to muse about the meaning of a universe in 
which such events occur, but ask the question as to how 
we are to act in the circumstances. What shall we do 
about it? The interest here and the question asked are 
not historical nor philosophical but political, or, if you pre- 
fer, practical. There is a desire to control. This implies 
ends to be reached and it assumes evaluations made and 
standards accepted. The interest may be in direct, imme- 
diate, personal adjustment, or in the maintenance of ethi- 
cal norms, but in either case the question is concerning the 
expedient form of behavior in the given circumstances. 

A fourth person may have little interest in the descriptive 
minutiae, or in the question of ultimate meanings and 
ends, and he may not be concerned to do anything about 
it. He raises questions as to the why and the how of the 
phenomenon. He wishes to discover and understand the 
mechanisms involved, to discover the causal relations lead- 
ing to the event. His interest is scientific. 

Such questions represent different types of interest and 
different types of mind. They seem pretty well to separate 
four major fields of intellectual interest—the historical, 
the philosophical, the practical, and the scientific. Sociol- 
ogy has been and still sometimes is more or less confused 
or identified with each of them. But in the modern sense 
and as represented by the more capable men working 
in the field, it falls strictly and completely within the 
fourth group. It is, or aspires to be, one of the scientific 
disciplines. 

I am aware, of course, that some sociologists have never 
clarified their thinking to a point where they can distin- 
guish between historical and scientific processes ; that there 
are other men who discuss ethical, philosophical, and meta- 
physical problems under the name of sociology; and that 
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there are numerous propagandists, reformers, social work- 
ers, and other worthy persons calling themselves sociolo- 
gists who have a cosmic urge to reform a social order that 
they very imperfectly understand. There is a lunatic 
fringe in sociology as there is in other fields. But the com- 
petent men are engaged in the task of discovering truth 
and in perfecting a body of valid generalization in regard 
to a certain segment of social reality. 

My first point is, then, that sociology claims to be a 
science and as such is distinct from history, philosophy, 
and social practice. It has, to be sure, certain relations 
with these disciplines, some of which I shall presently point 
out, but to confuse it with them is an evidence of unclear 
thinking, on the one hand, and on the other an obstacle 
in the way of intellectual progress. 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL PROCESS 


To say that sociology is a science separates it from phil- 
osophy, history, and the social arts and practices. It is 
necessary next to distinguish it from the other scientific 
disciplines. This requires an understanding of the prob- 
lem and method of science. 

Science is an accumulated and accepted body of knowl- 
edge, systematized and formulated into an ordered and 
interrelated system with reference to the discovery of gen- 
eral truths. There is nothing esoteric about it. It is sim- 
ply a systematic and persistent effort to discover the causal 
relations underlying and determining behavior in the world 
of reality—an attempt to understand the world in which 
we live. The various sciences are simply branches or de- 
partments of systematized knowledge considered as dis- 
tinct fields of investigation. 

To understand science and the relation of the sciences 
it is necessary to grasp the idea of natural process. The 
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concept is not difficult and should not be confusing. It 
signifies the sequence of steps by means of which one con- 
dition or relation replaces another and is in turn replaced. 
Process is always a question of mechanism, of causal se- 
quence. A knowledge of processes, of causal sequences, 
gives an ability to predict, hence an ability to control. 

It is a fundamental assumption of all science that in 
nature everywhere there are invariable causal sequences. 
Nothing happens without efficient cause. Reality is the 
complex phenomenal result of the operation of the under- 
lying factors. Unless there are natural processes to be 
described there is no science and no possibility of science. 
If natural processes do exist it should be possible to dis- 
cover and describe them. Science rests upon the assump- 
tion that they do exist, and it is essentially the systematic 
effort to discover and describe them. The definition of one 
of these natural processes is what we mean by a scientific 
law; the description of a series of related processes is a 
body of scientific doctrine. 

Once we have grasped the idea of science as a descrip- 
tion of natural process, the relation of the sciences to each 
other is clear. Each has to do with a particular process or 
series of closely related processes. It is the relation of these 
processes in nature that determines the relation of the dis- 
ciplines that undertake their description. The importance 
of any particular science depends wholly and exclusively 
upon the importance in the organization of the universe of 
the particular process it describes. The fundamental rela- 
tions and the relative importance of the sciences do not de- 
pend in any way upon the accident of historic circum- 
stances. The claims so often made by men in a particular 
field as to the superior importance of their particular sci- 
ence are sometimes interesting and in a way entighten- 
ing—as all biases are interesting and enlightening—but 
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they commonly bear no relation to fundamental reality. 
The fact that one science is represented in a university or- 
ganization by a faculty of ten or twenty men and a budget 
of fifty or one hundred thousand dollars while another is 
represented by one or two men and a budget of five or ten 
thousand dollars may tell us something about the preju- 
dices of the administration or the exigencies of the public 
situation but it tells us absolutely nothing about the rela- 
tive importance of the two disciplines. The story is told, 
I do no vouch for its historic accuracy, that a certain uni- 
versity once had a man the description of whose duties 
read: “Professor of History, Ancient and Natural.” The 
description tells us something about the mental condition 
of the board that established the settee, it tells us nothing 
about the relation or lack of relation between ancient his- 
tory and natural history. 

The importance and the relationship of the separate sci- 
ences are not determined by the accidents of circumstance. 
Genetic biology undertakes to discover and define the proc- 
esses by means of which hereditary characters are trans- 
mitted and modified. The importance of the science does 
not depend upon what the biologists think about it, nor 
upon the amount of money that some one may be willing 
to advance to support such research, but upon the gener- 
ality of the processes themselves. These processes are just 
as important when the department of biology consists of 
one man as when it consists of twenty. Economics, as a 
science, undertakes to define the processes by means of 
which market price is fixed and goods exchanged. The im- 
portance of the science and its relation to other sciences 
is a question of the importance and the relations of the 
mechanism involved. It is the task of sociology, as a 
science, to define the process of human interaction, to de- 
fine and describe the invariable sequence of steps in the 
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formation of human personality and in the development 
of human culture. This effort to define human nature and 
social control, the sociologists believe to be important. Its 
real importance and its scientific relations depend upon 
the importance of the processes and their conditioning of 
and by the other processes of nature. 


THE METHOD OF SCIENCE 


The processes of nature that science seeks to discover 
and define do not exist as separate, independent, and un- 
related things. Reality is a complex of interrelated proc- 
esses each of which modifies the expression of every other. 
The resulting and immediately observable phenomena 
may be unlike the behavior and characteristics of any one 
alone and unlike the overt characteristics of any other 
combination. A chemical compound such as sodium chlo- 
ride has characteristic properties and a behavior pattern 
unlike the characteristics and the behavior of either sodium 
or chlorine. The characteristics and the behavior of water 
are different from those of either the hydrogen or the oxy- 
gen of which it is composed. In a contagious health dis- 
order, such as measles, there is a definite sequence of sym- 
toms. It begins with exposure, followed in a given number 
of days by catarrhal symptoms and a rising temperature; 
then by the appearance of characteristic red skin spots 
which presently coalesce ; after the fourth day the eruptions 
gradually decline. Now every case of measles manifests 
these symtoms and always in the same order unless there 
are complicating external factors. The influence of coexist- 
ing and complicating factors may be such that the disease 
does not follow its normal course and manifest its char- 
acteristic symptoms. 

The processes of nature do not operate independently. 
They underlie and determine the confusing phenomena of 
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daily life but they are perhaps never subject to direct, com- 
mon sense, observation. Because of the interdependence 
of the natural processes and their mutual conditioning 
the phenomenal manifestations are unlike the behavior 
pattern of any one alone. This fact determines the first 
step in the methodological procedure of any science. It is 
necessary to isolate the processes to be studied from the 
other natural processes by which their expression is con- 
ditioned and from the concrete, complex reality of sense 
experience through which they get expression. 

Consequently, the first step in sociology, as in all other 
scientific procedure, is a preliminary analysis of the gross 
phenomena of sense reality to separate the related proc- 
esses that are to be the object-matter of scientific observa- 
tion, manipulation, and reconstruction. I will not here 
enter into a discussion of the technique by which this iso- 
lation is achieved. The thing which I am immediately 
concerned to make clear is the imperative necessity of a 
conceptual abstraction of the object-matter. It is the neg- 
lect to understand or observe this preliminary methodolog- 
ical necessity that reduces the great bulk of publication in 
the social sciences to the level of mere literary compo- 
sitions. The problem is not stated. The matter is so im- 
portant to a sound scientific procedure that I will illustrate 
even at risk of elaborating the obvious. 

The cat is an object of common-sense observation, an 
item in the world of living things. The genetic biologist, 
interested, let us say, in the processes of heredity may use 
the cat as the subject for observation or experiment. As a 
biologist he has no interest in the cat as such; he is inter- 
ested in the chromosomal structure and its behavior in the 
hereditary process. He abstracts, from the complex thing 
we call a cat, the processes he is attempting to define. In 
the same way the cat may be utilized by the anatomist, the 
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physiologist, the chemist, and various other students. Each 
abstracts from the concrete reality the elements im- 
portant from the point of view of his problem. But none 
is interested in the cat. There is no science of cats. The 
scientist is not interested to give a realistic picture of con- 
crete reality. That is the business of other disciplines. 
The task of the scientist is to formulate generalizations of 
general applicability. The sociologist, as a scientist, is in- 
terested in the task of formulating the principles of human 
behavior; he is not attempting to picture reality. Like 
other scientific students he abstracts from the concrete 
reality the elements important from the point of view of 
his problem, and he reconstructs these in the form of ab- 
stract generalizations. 

Now the method of science determines the form of the 
conclusions and the realm in which their validity lies. The 
conclusions of science are in the form of idealized generali- 
zations. Scientific laws do not correspond exactly to any 
body of fact in the objective universe. It is this that gives 
them their validity, their universality, and their value. 
They are arrived at by the method of abstraction, conse- 
quently they are valid in the realm of abstraction only. 
Because of the method of science and the form of scientific 
laws, it is obvious that they are not immediately practical. 
Science furnishes no rules of conduct. It is organized from 
the point of view of discovery. To be “practical,” informa- 
tion must be organized in relation to the concrete situation 
in which it is necessary to act. 

What, then, is the utility of general science? The an- 
swer involves the relation of pure and applied science and 
the relation of science and technology. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


The relations between science and the problems of life 
are usually indirect and sometimes remote. 
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In some cases a body of scientific truth may be more or 
less directly utilized to practical ends. There are a few 
cases where an abstract science furnishes all the principles 
necessary to the solution of a group of practical problems. 
In such case we have an applied science, that is, the use of 
the principles and laws of a theoretical discipline to the so- 
lution of some body of practical human problems. Astron- 
omy would class, I suppose, as a purely abstract and theo- 
retical discipline. But it furnishes all the data necessary 
to the science of navigation. Navigation then is an applied 
science of astronomy: it rests exclusively upon the theoret- 
ical discipline. Without astronomy there would be no 
science of navigation; on the other hand, there could be a 
fully developed science of navigation if astronomy were the 
only theoretical science in existence. About the same rela- 
tion obtains between chemistry and chemical engineering. 
The theoretical science furnishes all the data necessary to 
the solution of certain industrial problems, hence an ap- 
plied science is possible. 

But such application of theoretical science is unusual. 
There are few problems of concrete reality that may be 
solved by the exclusive use of the principles of any one 
science. Consequently there are relatively few applied 
sciences if we are sufficiently interested in clear thinking 
to use terms with accuracy and discrimination. 

Medicine, for example, which is frequently thought of as 
an applied science, cannot accurately be so designated. 
No one theoretical discipline furnishes all the data and 
principles. It rests in part upon chemistry, in part upon 
biology. It is not an applied science of either. It is an 
independent organization and integration of data and prin- 
ciples from different theoretical disciplines. 

In the realm of social reality there is applied science but 
there are no applied sciences and no possibility of applied 
sciences. Each social science undertakes analytically to 
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isolate a certain process or group of processes and to study 
these processes in isolation. On this basis they arrive at 
generalizations valid in the field of abstraction. Economic 
theory, for example, analyzes the processes resulting in the 
fixation of price and the exchance of commodities. Polit- 
ical science deals with the processes of government. Sociol- 
ogy isolates the processes of interaction and endeavors to 
formulate generalizations valid in the conditions of isola- 
tion. But the principles of these sciences do not apply to 
any body of concrete reality for the reason that no body of 
concrete social reality is the expression of one set of proc- 
esses alone. The processes must be isolated for study but 
there is no important body of social reality subject to ex- 
planation in terms of any one social science. There is in 
consequence no such thing as applied economics or applied 
sociology, or any other applied social science. 


SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY 


The social and practical problems that arise in conse- 
quence of the relationships among persons can rarely be 
met by any one science. A practical problem is simply a 
part of complex reality more or less arbitrarily torn from 
its context. Any such problem of concrete social reality 
involves many processes that are the object-matter of sep- 
arate scientific disciplines. No one single science furnishes 
the information necessary to the solution of any significant, 
practical, social problem. The solution of such problems 
requires data from different sources. 

Now the organization of data from different sources in 
relation to a concrete social situation in which it is neces- 
sary to act is not a theoretical science nor an applied sci- 
ence but a technology. In the realm of social reality we 
have, or need, social technologies. Applied social sciences 
are of minor value or of positive disutility when not abso- 
lutely impossible. Let me illustrate: 
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Public finance is quite commonly conceived as a branch 
of applied economics. The main body of data is doubtless 
derived from economic theory. But tax policy involves 
questions and requires decisions for which economic theory 
as such does not supply the data. Taxation, whether or 
not it is so designed, is a technique for redistributing in- 
come, hence it involves social and ethical decisions that lie 
outside the orbit of competence of economic theory. But 
taxation also involves the functions and processes of gov- 
ernment which lie within the province of political science. 
It is thus clear that any adequate and comprehensive con- 
sideration of public finance must utilize the pertinent find- 
ings of psychology, ethics, political science, and perhaps 
other disciplines, as well as those of economic theory. This 
mobilization of data from different sources to an attack 
upon a problem of daily experience is the function of 
technology. 

Immigration is a social problem but not a problem of 
science. It is a bit of concrete social reality in which many 
processes are involved. From it half a dozen scientific dis- 
ciplines may abstract material suited to their purposes. 
They are, however, not studying immigration as such but 
using this body of material in the effort to reveal under- 
lying principles of human behavior. Any competent con- 
sideration of immigration as a practical problem of the 
national life will involve questions of race, of mentality, 
of personality, of social heritage, of economic, political, 
and social status, and various other facts and conditions. 
It must mobilize the findings of half a score of scientific 
disciplines. But this does not make it a scientific prob- 
lem; there is no science of immigration just as there is no 
science of cats. 

These two cases are illustrative of what appears to be 
true generally. In social reality there is a place and a need 
for an abstract science of sociology to discover and formu- 
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late the processes that underlie the phenomena of collective 
life. But there appears to be no need, or even possibility, 
for an applied sociology since there is no considerable or 
important body of social problems that can be controlled 
by the application of sociological principles exclusively. A 
social problem is simply a phase of the complex reality of 
daily life unified on the basis of the immediate situation. 
Its control demands a technology, that is, an organization 
from a special point of view of the relevant data and prin- 
ciples from several or all the abstract social sciences. 

The present common practice in many of our colleges 
and universities of the several social science departments 
offering courses on this, that, or the other practical prob- 
lem is an unfortunate procedure. Such courses are based 
upon a misconception of the nature of reality and of the 
function of the social sciences. Sociology, and incidentally 
the other social disciplines, will become progressively scien- 
tific and increasingly reputable as the practitioners learn 
to distinguish scientific from technological problems. 


SOCIAL ART AND PRACTICE 


The above explanation of the relation of social science 
and social technology makes clear perhaps the relation of 
each to social work and other forms of social practice. The 
practical arts rest directly upon technologies and indirectly 
upon the fundamental sciences. One of two illustrations 
should make the situation entirely clear: 

The practicing physician is engaged in the practical task 
of treating the afflicted and preserving the health of the 
community. His center of attention is the patient and his 
problem is one of adjustment. He is practicing the art of 
healing. He could not do this with success except for the 
Organization of modern medicine. But he is himself, as a 
practicing physician, not engaged in that technological 
task. And there could be no medicine in the modern sense, 
nothing above the level of magical formulaes, but for the 
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abstract sciences of biology and chemistry upon which it 
rests. 

Teaching is an art. It is the application of rules and 
principles of education in specific cases. But education is 
simply a specific organization of the findings of sociology 
and of psychology. Aside from the organization, there is 
no element in it that does not come either from sociology 
or from psychology. As an independent discipline it is the 
organization from a particular point of view of the findings 
of these sciences. It is successful to the extent that these 
sciences are developed and to the extent that the technolo- 
gist knows the source of his principles and ably organizes 
them. To the extent that it does not do just this, it be- 
comes a form of hocus pocus. 

In social work individuals are engaged in the practical 
task of relieving distress and mediating personal adjust- 
ments between individuals and between individuals and 
the social order. Historically, this has been in large part 
a spontaneous activity in the presence of distress, as well 
as restless activity in compensation for unsatisfied personal 
wishes. It has perhaps done as much good as it has harm. 
To the extent that it rises above the sentimental level, it 
is an application to particular cases and situations of the 
existing body of social technology. This in turn is simply 
the organization from the point of view of concrete prob- 
lems and situations of the abstract findings of sociology, 
economics, psychiatry, and other relevant scientific dis- 
ciplines. 

In summary, the task of sociology is the analysis of so- 
cial reality to the end of discovering and defining the social 
processes basic to the development of human personality 
and the evolution of culture. It is a purely scientific dis- 
cipline. Its findings are essential to any organization of 
social technology that is to be a basis for rational social 
activity. But it is itself neither a social technology nor a 
social work procedure. 
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A LANDMARK IN SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE* 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
University of Southern California 


By virTvuE of the immensity of his grasp and the high 
critical scholarship brought into play Professor Sorokin 
has, in the opinion of the reviewer, produced one of the 
most important works of the present sociological genera- 
tion, in his Contemporary Sociological Theories. It is nei- 
ther a simple history of sociological thought nor a commen- 
tary on current sociological literature. It is this to a large 
degree, but much more. An incredible range of books and 
periodical literature is brought under review, but it is ana- 
lyzed as well as cited and reviewed. The point of view is 
that of the author’s own mind, which of course intro- 
duces the personal equation, but it avoids the non-cu- 
mulative repetition which is inseparable from those mul- 
tiple-authored volumes that have become rather frequent 
in connection with current sociological textbook produc- 
tion. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the recent 
tendency to opine that sociology has grown too volumi- 
nous to be surveyed by a single mind receives a severe set- 
back in this volume. Of course the matter hinges on the 
type of mind, as well as the task, afforded by the existing 
sociological situation, and it may not be without signifi- 
cance that the author of the work in question is a product 
of European scholarship working under the stimulus of an 


*A review of Contemporary Sociological Theories, by Pitirim Sorokin. Harper 
and Brothers, New York and London, 1928, pp. xxiii+-785. 
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American university environment. It would be hard to 
imagine an American sociologist handling with apparent- 
ly equal facility the literature of the English, German, 
French, Italian, and Russian languages, not to mention a 
lesser use of the Greek and Latin, with others more recent. 

One immediate result of the linguistic range of Professor 
Sorokin’s book is to reveal to the American reader the 
richness of European sociological writings, especially of 
those Italian and Russian sources which have been much 
less within our acquaintance than those in the French and 
German. Encouraged by Europeans themselves at times, 
we in America have been close to thinking that sociology 
is really “the American science.” Perhaps it is, if consid- 
ered as a huge going concern of textbooks, college courses, 
and social work; but in the long perspective of sociological 
speculation and research set up by Professor Sorokin one 
finds himself wondering just how big and productive the 
American sociological continent is when plotted to scale 
on a map of the whole world of social thinkers. 

The author brings a critical mind consciously to the de- 
liberate task of relentless criticism. He rightly holds that 
his critical treatment of a theory or work is a mark of 
respect rather than disparagement of its author, and aptly 
remarks that only through mutual criticism can sociology 
become a science rather than “a pseudo-scientific compli- 
mentary art.” (p. xxiii) 

Sorokin’s own position seems to be that of a “moderate 
behaviorism,” a point of view from which he exposes the 
self-contradictions of numerous contemporary psycho- 
sociologists whose constant leaping back and forth between 
“trans-subjective” and “introspective” terminology reduces 
their “scientific” formulas to “the worst kind of meta- 
physics.” (p. 622) Professor Sorokin concludes for a 
method which will recognize that reality presents a twofold 
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series. One is that of objective fact which is measurable 
by the most rigidly scientific quantitative methods; the 
other is an inner world of psychical experience and mean- 
ing, which requires introspective methods and a terminol- 
ogy of its own. 


We must remain behaviorists regarding the causation, classifica- 
tion, and description of trans-subjective phenomena, and “introspec- 
tivists” in the interpretation of purely inner experiences and meaning 
of the psycho-social value. The intrusion of either of the parties into 
the field of the other one is scientifically fruitless. Finally, we may 
try to study a parallelism in the dynamics of both series, but without 
claiming to make one series the cause or the effect of the other. 
(p. 656) 


We see here proposed a point of view of great signifi- 
cance for the present confusion in “social research” and 
sociological theory. It might well come to be known as 


psyche-social parallelism, and will probably fill as neces- 
sary and permanent a place in social sciences as “psycho- 
physical parallelism” has filled in the psychological field. 

The period covered in the book is that of the last sixty 
or seventy years. The amount of literature referred to, 
most of it expounded, criticized, or subsumed logically in 
footnotes, not merely mentioned, is astounding. The 
writers are divided into “schools of thought, such as the 
“Mechanistic,” “Sociologistic,” and “Psycho-Sociologis- 
tic,” among others, and each is subdivided into its minor 
emphases. 

This vast body of writings is then evaluated from two 
points of view. One is that of logical dissection, and the 
other is by reference to the test of objective reality. As an 
example of the author’s devastating logic notice a few of 
his remarks on the alleged “gregarious or herd instinct” of 
some modern psychological sociologists. Gathering to- 
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gether a handful of eighteen social situations attributed to 
this instinct, ranging from street parades to the growth of 
cities, Sorokin remarks: 


If all these phenomena are really a manifestation of the same 
instinct, then this is excellent evidence that there is no such instinct, 
because an instinct with such divergent manifestations is no instinct 
at all. If such an instinct exists, then many of these “manifesta- 
tions” are wrongly ascribed to it. Whichever of these inferences we 
take, both indicate a deficiency in the theories. It is easy to see that 
some phenomena are quite wrongly correlated with the instinct. For 
instance, it is rather fallacious to explain through it the phenomena 
of the growth of cities. If such a theory were right, we must con- 
clude that those who do not go to the city are devoid of the instinct, 
and that in the past when there were no big cities the population 
seems not to have had such an instinct. This inference leads further 
to the conclusion that the instinct appeared recently, and that it has 
been acquired, which means that it is not an instinct at all, because 
an acquired instinct is a contradictory conception. (p. 64) 


In his other mode of attack the author is equally effec- 
tive and more in his preferred element, since he is widely 
known as a productive research scholar, and he apologizes 
in his Introduction for writing a “book about other books” 
instead of about facts. The central concept in his objective 
test of the various theories consists in the effort to establish 
relations or “correlations” between masses of what he calls 
“trans-subjective” data. One after the other he marshals 
an almost endless line of monographic and research 
studies under the searchlight of this criterion; although he 
does not always, by any means, insist upon an exactness 
of correlation expressible in terms of a mathematical co- 
efficient. In other words, credit is allowed for a degree of 
plausibility or probability in the relations asserted, even 
where not statistically demonstrable. Nevertheless there 
is a constant pressure, in his discussion, toward mathemat- 
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ical exactness in the realm of measurable fact, although it 
is especially pleasing to see that this scientific position is 
held with a clearer consciousness of the philosophical back- 
ground than is often in evidence among contemporary re- 
search enthusiasts. 

On the whole a very impressive thing about the book is 
the constant recurrence of such conclusions as that “the 
given theory” is in “need of further development” ; “does 
not cover the whole field”; “has not been proved”; “a 
house of cards”; “in need of sifting” ; “supplies a series of 
probable correlations” ; “contributes a great deal”; “valu- 
able as first steps” ; “problems are not solved as yet” ; “need 
to be tested by future studies” ; “highly probable that these 
in a better and better form will be made more and more 
often”—and similar expressions whose accumulated force 
is to leave a strong conviction that very little indeed has 
yet been learned about social phenomena and processes 
even by the combined labors of speculative reasoning or 
inductive research. 

Professor Sorokin places a high value upon the work of 
Pareto in Italy and LePlay in France. His extended ac- 
count of these authors will prove most welcome to Ameri- 
can readers. He sets out with gusto to demolish the “for- 
malistic’ German school of Simmel, and writes a most 
brilliant and informing chapter, in which he argues that 
Simmel’s “forms of socialization” have all been worked out 
in superb form long ago by the masters of jurisprudence. 
But in so doing he seems to place too narrow an interpre- 
tation upon Simmel’s term “socialization.” Sorokin as- 
serts that Simmel’s “two concepts of the forms of human 
relations and the forms of socialization mean something 
quite different.” (p. 501) Consequently he feels it nec- 
essary to say that “the forms of human relationship may 
mean not only the forms of socialization, but those of de- 
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socialization also; not only association, but dissociation ; 
not only co-operation, but warfare, also.” (Zbid.) This is 
disconcerting, for we in this country have been disposed to 
interpret Simmel’s “forms of socialization” as equivalent 
to “social processes” in the all-inclusive sense and thus 
covering all forms of opposition; and we recall not only 
Spykman’s exposition of him to that effect, but also Dean 
Small’s translation of Simmel’s discussion on “the sociol- 
ogy of conflict.” 

Sorckin’s three chapters on the “sociologistic” school are 
among the best in his book. By it he means all those soci- 
ologists who start with social interaction as the source and 
essence of sociality, rather than some geographical, biolog- 
ical, or psychological fact. Since it necessarily assumes 
the group as the primary and basic datum, it would seem 
preferable to call it the societal school, rather than the 
almost unpronounceable and not specially illuminating 
phrase, “sociologistic school.” 

The book here reviewed was written partly to supply a 
text for the author’s graduate seminar in sociological 
theory. For such a purpose it would be hard to conceive 
of a work more admirably adapted, for it is competent to 
stimulate and inform the most advanced student. It will 
be used for such classes elsewhere, and every candidate for 
the doctor’s degree in sociology, not to mention the hard- 
pressed professor, will find in it an indispensable handbook 
for a long time to come. 

Doubtless omissions will be found in this work, since it 
would be superhuman to make none in such a vast under- 
taking, but they will be found to be surprisingly few. For 
between the two covers of this attractive volume one may 
view most of the venerable but logic-riddled theories, and 
most of the partially developed sprouts of research, which 
the last half century and more of sociological endeavor 
has produced. 
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Professor Sorokin’s own conception of the field of sociol- 
ogy, which he formulates as “a mere inference from the 
survey,” is as follows: 


It seems to be a study, first, of the relationship and correlations 
between various classes of social phenomena (correlations between— 
economic and religious; family and moral; juridical and economic; 
mobility and political phenomena and so on); second, that between 
the social and the non-social (geographic, biological, etc.) phenom- 
ena; third; the study of the general characteristics common to all 
classes of social phenomena. 


The third count in this definition seems very close to 
Simmel’s notion of sociology as the study of the pure, ab- 
stract “forms of socialization” regardless of their particu- 
lar economic, political, or other content. This is the more 
true if Sorokin’s phrase “general characteristics” is taken 
to mean abstract generalizations. But even in that case 
the first two counts save it from formalistic emptiness and 
assure it a rich and concrete content. 








CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
OF A UNIQUE COMMUNITY* 


EDWARD T. DEVINE AND ASSISTANTS 


American University 


I. A UNIQUE COMMUNITY 


IN CERTAIN respects the conditions in Washington, D.C., 
are unique. 

1. Residents of the District have no vote and the munic- 
ipal government is not responsible to residents of the Dis- 
trict; to taxpayers; to patrons, or shall we say benefici- 
aries, of the schools, libraries, parks, playgrounds, health 
services, and charitable institutions; to those who use the 
streets, sewers, and water system; who are lighted on their 
way by the gas or electricity of the public service corpora- 
tion ; whose persons and property are protected by the po- 
lice and the fire departments ; in whose behalf courts func- 
tion, prison doors open and close, and in whose name, 
under happier auspices, public debts might be contracted. 


* Nore: This paper represents the results of a study of the citizens’ associations 
of the District of Columbia, made by members of the Seminar in Social Economics 
of the American University. These persons included: Edith L. Allen, Louise O. 
Beall, Rosa Brown, Harold F. Cotterman, Daniel A. Dollarhide, Ola H. Dudley, 
W. H. Gaumnitz, Marian Holland, William R. Howell, W. W. Keesecker, Ruth M. 
Lindquist, J. O. Malott, Esther Monahan, David J. Price, Effie-Marie Ross. 

The study is based on the results of a survey of the citizens’ associations of the 
District of Columbia, made by members of the Seminar in Social Economics of the 
American University under the obvious limitations imposed by competing academic 
and other obligations. It is based upon a questionnaire filled out by the secretary or 
other officers of the local citizens’ associations, usually in the presence of the stu- 
dent. About fifty-six of the eighty associations are represented by fairly complete 
replies on the points about which information was sought. Supplementing the 
questionnaires and information supplied by the associations, we have obtained 
statements of fact and opinion from officials of the local trade bodies of Washington 
and from public officials with whom the associations have had occasion to cooperate 
or before whom they have appeared, and we have consulted the files of local news- 
papers and other similar sources. 
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2. Residents of the District pay taxes but their amount 
and their incidence are not determined by their own repre- 
sentatives in the political sense. Residents of the District 
are, in other words, taxed without representation. A part 
of the municipal budget is raised by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but how large a part and what part are determined 
arbitrarily by the Federal Government itself, by officials 
who are responsible to the President or to Congress and 
not to the taxpayers or to those whose physical and social 
welfare are conditioned by the expenditures. I am not 
here discussing the merits of this system. The citizens’ 
associations are by no means unanimous on the question 
of suffrage for residents of the District. I am merely re- 
cording the fact because of its importance in connection 
with the purpose and scope of the citizens’ associations. 

3. One or more members of a large proportion of the 
families resident in the District are engaged in the Federal 
service. This imposes obvious limitations on their indi- 
vidual participation in public affairs. They do not, for 
example, serve on juries. But the more serious limitation 
is of a different kind. The ordinary presumption in nor- 
mal communities is that citizens will discuss with their 
neighbors the subjects about which they are best informed, 
in which they are most interested, and which they have 
occasion to consider because of their daily occupation. In 
Washington this presumption fails. Frank public discus- 
sion of the subjects about which a Government employee 
is best informed would be very likely to involve both the 
speaker and the Bureau in which he worked in difficulties. 
Among the least of the penalties for free and illuminating 
discussion of questions of taxation, education, public 
health, civil liberties, or foreign policy, by clerks or experts 
in the Treasury Department, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Labor, Department of Justice, or State De- 
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partment, respectively, might be a reprimand from an offi- 
cial superior; or, at one degree farther removed, a failure 
of appropriations because of the irritation of some member 
of Congress. The inhibition of open discussion by those 
who reside officially in the District, of the very subjects 
about which they are best informed, is probably a more 
serious element in the civic life of the community than the 
denial of the suffrage or the absence of control over local 
taxation. 

4. Washington is not an industrial community nor is it 
a center of agricultural or commercial interests. Of course 
there are manufacturing industries, and a certain amount 
of wholesale and retail commercial trade; and agricultural 
production and marketing occupy the attention of a con- 
siderable number of people. The majority, however, of 
the population of the national capital is a selected group; 
and, judging by ordinary standards, an unbalanced one. 
Producers are relatively scarce and consumers abundant. 
The funds from which salaries and wages are paid are not 
accumulated locally and the typical inhabitant has inevi- 
tably a feeling of helplessness, of dependence upon the 
favor of an outside power, scarcely less in degree, though 
different in kind, from that which characterized Caliban 
toward Setebos. 

5. Washington has an exceptional number of winter 
residents, and even of those who make this city their home 
more or less throughout the year, who do not identify 
themselves in any way with the local community life. 
They are spectators of the show but not participants, and 
may even be said not to have paid the price of admission. 
Many of them do not transfer their church membership or 
other social connections. They do not contribute to local 
charities and while they may wander through museums, 
galleries and parks, or attend a musical performance or a 
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public lecture, it does not occur to them that they have any 
more responsibility for these things than if they were drift- 
ing through similar places of entertainment in some Euro- 
pean capital. Deracinated guests in hotels and furnished 
apartments are of course familiar enough in other cities. 
Washington has merely more of them in proportion to the 
number of permanent residents who are officially identified 
with Washington to regard their city in any such manner 
as does the typical Parisian, Londoner, or even New York- 
er, to say nothing of the Bostonian or Baltimorean. 

6. Not only the changing, temporary element and serial 
elements in the population, but even those who are rela- 
tively permanent residents find themselves in a somewhat 
exceptional relation to many of the most important events 
which are transpiring in their midst. Supreme Court de- 
cisions, dramatic incidents in Congress, the reception of 
distinguished national guests, court trials even in local 
District courts, in which vital national or even interna- 
tional interests overshadow any possible local factors, are 
all taking place within sight and hearing of the resident of 
the National Capital, but they are logically of no more 
concern to him than to any other citizen of the republic 
who may never have been within a thousand miles of the 
capital. It is in some degree an abnormal experience—at 
best one that is artificial, and at worst actually demoral- 
izing—to be a constant spectator at thrilling and at per- 
haps historically important events, in which one feels con- 
strained to remind himself that if not an actual outsider 
he has at least only one ten-thousandth as much interest 
and responsibility as one ordinarily has for things occur- 
ring in his own immediate community. It is dangerous, 
as has often been pointed out in other connections, for the 
civic mind to be constantly occupied with affairs which are 
interesting, exciting, and may be important, but which are 
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nevertheless beyond the influence of any opinions formed 
in the mind or any practical activities which the mind 
might incite. Thus the need of creating some actual out- 
let for the mental energy which should naturally result 
from the political and civic stimuli with which the atmos- 
phere of the capital is surcharged, and for preventing intel- 
lectual sterility—the sort of mind which is satisfied with 
images, impressions, conversation, or possibly in the end 
with memoirs, mirrors, and “boudoirs.” 


Il. THE CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The citizens’ associations have come into existence to 
meet the exceptional needs of American citizens who, un- 
der such unique, not to say abnormal, conditions find 
themselves responsible for creating an organized urban 
community. The oldest of these associations which is still 
in existence was established nearly fifty years ago, 6 were 
created in the decade of the eighties, 5 in the nineties, 8 in 
the first decade of the present century, 8 more in the sec- 
ond decade, and 20 since 1920. In 1910 a Federation of 
the Citizens’ Associations was established whose object 
was stated to be to obtain the expression of the general 
public sentiment upon matters of special interest to all the 
citizens of the District, and to secure and make effective 
their united action. The jurisdiction of the federation 
was declared to extend only to matters of interest to the 
entire District which might require concerted action. 

It was understood that a local citizens’ association by 
joining the federation would in no way limit its liberty of 
action on any subject. Each association was to be repre- 
sented in the federation by two delegates. Of the 56 asso- 
ciations included in this study, 6 were not members of the 
federation. 
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The color line is drawn in the associations and each 
neighborhood has both a white and colored association, not 
necessarily with the same boundaries. For convenience 
in distinguishing them, the colored associations (18 in 
number) are called civic associations. They have their 
own federation which, like the Federation of Citizens’ As- 
sociations, meets in the District Building. The only offi- 
cal contact between the two federations, and the white and 
colored local associations, is in the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council of the District of Columbia, created in 1925 to “act 
as an advisory body to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia upon matters affecting said District.” This 
Council consists of a president of the Federation of Citi- 
zens’ Associations, who is chairman ex-officio, 6 additional 
members elected by the Federation of Citizens’ Associa- 
tions (white), and 2 elected by the Federation of Civic 
Associations (colored). It was created to meet an ex- 
pressed need of the District Commissioners for a somewhat 
authoritative and representative body which could be con- 
sulted and could quickly formulate its views. There has 
been and still is much difference of opinion concerning the 
usefulness and the legitimacy of this Advisory Council, but 
that controversy and indeed any general discussion, both 
of the Advisory Council and of the Federations, lies out- 
side the scope of the present paper. The questionnaires, 
from which the present information is tabulated, were sent 
to the white and colored associations alike, but only three 
or four of those from civic associations were returned and 
are included in the tabulation. 

Eleven of the associations reported a membership of less 
than one hundred; 18 between one hundred and two hun- 
dred; 7 between two hundred and three hundred; 4 be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred; 7 between four 
hundred and five hundred; and 7 over five hundred. The 
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quorum for the transaction of business in the local associa- 
tions is usually smail—from seven to ten—and the average 
attendance is reported at from fifty to one hundred, with 
exceptional instances above and below these numbers. 

In answer to an inquiry as to the reasons which led to 
the organization of the citizens’ associations in the various 
localities, the largest number (28) gave some general state- 
ment, as “improvement of conditions,” civic development, 
or the general welfare. In many instances, however, a 
more specific reason was assigned, sometimes merely a 
more elaborate formulation of the same idea, but in other 
instances a marked variation. One association was organ- 
ized, for instance, to protect the community from commer- 
cial invasion; another (Dupont Circle) to aid in the aes- 
thetic development of the capital; another (Georgetown 
Progressive) to give an opportunity for the women of the 
area to promote civic development; another to prevent 
building a row of houses on one of the streets in the area; 
one explains its origin as a measure of protection during 
the invasion of Coxey’s army; another cites the protection 
of life and property and the promotion of social welfare. 
One was moved by a desire to extend the District organi- 
zation; three mention a desire to secure better streets, and 
another speaks of community development as regards (1) 
zoning, (2) streets, (3) gas, and (4) schools. Two or three 
mention the need of getting an audience for local interests. 

In some instances the occasion for organizing was tem- 
porary as in some of the cases above cited; and in others 
specific, although not transient, as, for instance, to retain 
a particular school or to prevent the elimination of a par- 
ticular bridge. Others finally give a more comprehensive 
explanation, as, for example, “to study the needs and pro- 
mote the interests of the residents by collective action in 
advocating community betterment before the Government 
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of the District and the committees of Congress,” or in an- 
other instance, “to cultivate a community spirit among its 
members and in conjunction with other like organizations 
to work for civic improvement in the District.” One asso- 
ciation mentions sanitary conditions and another the re- 
lief of the sick and the needy, but in all of these instances 
the particular reason for organizing became in the course 
of time absorbed in a broader program such as those indi- 
cated in the first reasons cited. 

Obviously the immediate occasion of organizing the cit- 
izens’ association is ordinarily the protection of material 
interests, the meeting of some direct practical need of a 
sort that the ordinary taxpayer and householder can read- 
ily be made to understand. They are neither altruistic 
nor quixotic. They are not expected to deal with broad 
national or international questions, although instances will 
be found in which these have slipped into the picture.” 

Membership in the citizens’ associations is not confined 
to any one or a limited number of occupational groups.” 
Government employees naturally lead, 22 associations 
mentioning their participation, but 20 associations state 
merely that membership is general or that all occupations 
are represented. Business men, including contractors, real 
estate men, plumbers, etc., are reported in 19 associations ; 
mechanics, laborers, electricians, hairdressers, musicians, 
stenographers, and clerks are separately mentioned, and 


1 Long before Chicago’s mayor began his crusade, for example, one association 
entertained a resolution in regard to the lack of 100 per cent Americanism in Dr. 
Muzzey’s school histories. Another association in 1914 commended President Wil- 
son’s anti-war attitude. But these are not typical instances. Even if broader aims 
are included in the statement of purposes, it would, no doubt, be fair to say that 
they are expected as by-products rather than as elementary objectives of the 


association. 


2In answer to a direct question as to whether the scope of the association is 
territorially limited to the neighborhood or includes the entire District of Columbia, 
39 out of 54 associations specifically state that the scope of their work includes 
both local improvement and the promotion of civic interests in the District of 
Columbia as a whole. 
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among professional men and women mention is made of 
doctors, dentists, teachers, lawyers, ministers, and engi- 
neers. One association has both senators and District 
Commissioners in its membership. Seven speak of active 
or retired officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
It is interesting that among the more outspoken critics of 
existing conditions and vigorous spokesmen for reform, will 
be found retired army officers and others in similar posi- 
tion who are no longer subject to the discipline or restraint 
to which reference has been made earlier as inhibiting free 
speech. One association mentions housewives, although it 
is probably by no means alone in enjoying their participa- 
tion. 

The associations were asked to enumerate the specific 
achievements of the last five years, and in answer to this 
inquiry a very impressive showing is made. The following 
is a list of the achievements which appear in ten or more 


of the schedules with the number reporting achievement 
under the headings indicated. It should be remembered 
that this is not a list of the improvements that have taken 
place but only of those for which the citizens’ association 
claims some measure of direct responsibility either in initi- 
ating or in giving substantial support to the improvements 
secured. 


Taste I 


Street Improvement Police Protection 
Street Lighting Park Improvement 
Schools Playgrounds 
Improvement of Trans- Zoning 

portation Traffic Regulation 
Sewers 


In addition to the number who claim to have secured playgrounds, 
4 associations have achievements to report under the head of recrea- 
tion; 6 have participated in organizing public deliberations; 5 secured 
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the establishment of community centers; 1 organized dancing classes 
for children; 1 a garden club; 1 mentions the planting of trees; 1 
the securing of public baths; 1 having worked for better movies; 1 
(Park View) claims to have originated the community center idea in 
Washington; 4 secured small parks; 1 sponsored the Boy Scout ap- 
peal; 2 secured school lights; and 1 was successful in keeping pool 
rooms out of the district. One association has worked for the im- 
provement of racial relations, and another for protecting its territory 
from colored invasion. 

In addition to those who appeared before the Zoning Commission, 
3 associations promoted programs for detached home areas; 1 pre- 
vented an undesirable stable adjoining Dupont Circle, and another 
worked out a remedial program for Rock Creek polution, Seven 
associations endorsed Dr. Bowerman’s plan for branch libraries, 1 
worked for increased pay for teachers, and another for a general 
increase of the salaries of Government employees. Two associations 
speak of the improvement of community morale and the building up 
of a civic consciousness as among their achievements, and 2 others of 
the general beautification of their area; 3 associations each worked 
for a better water supply, better mail delivery, better collection of 
garbage, and the improvement of the system of taxation and appro- 
priation. Amongother miscellaneous achievements enumerated at least 
once, are reduction of charges for light and telephone; withdrawal of 
skip-stop cars during the war; references of cases of handicapped 
persons to District authorities; location of fire alarm boxes; securing 
a branch post office; promoting the Red Cross enrollment; and the 
study of the Platoon (Work-Study-Play) System of schools. 

Two associations mention specifically an increased interest and 
participation in public affairs. One association supported the Public 
Welfare bill when it was before Congress; another successfully op- 
posed the location of a public bathing beach behind the Lincoln 
Memorial, and another the elimination of the M Street bridge; con- 
tributions are mentioned to certain charitable institutions; one asso- 
ciation, as has been said, adopted resolutions against war, and an- 
ther organized a Home Defense League. One association supported 

workmen’s compensation bill, and another insisted upon better 
treatment of colored people by the police (one of the Civic Associa- 
tions). 
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In response to an inquiry in regard to the public bodies 
before which spokesmen for the associations have appeared, 
it was reported that 30 citizens’ associations have thus 
appeared before the Public Utilities Commission, while 
3 have not. These appearances were usually in behalf 
of better transportation facilities. Forty-one associations 
appeared before the Board of Education, while 4 reported 
that they had not. Twenty had made representations to 
the Zoning Commission, while 2 had not; 16 had appeared 
before the District Commissioners, while 2 had not; 25 
appeared before Congressional Committees, while 4 had 
not made such an appearance. In several instances the 
associations appear annually before one or more of these 
bodies. 

Opportunity was given for a statement of the future 
program of the associations as far as this could be stated 
by the secretary, or other officer from whom the informa- 
tion was secured. Eighteen associations announce their 
intention to work for school expansion; and 14 for street 
improvement ; 6 include a better water supply in their pro- 
gram; 5 sewer extension ; and 4 each propose to give atten- 
tion to zoning, street lighting, playgrounds, and fire pro- 
tection. One association goes on record in opposition to 
District suffrage, and 2 in its favor. Other items in a fu- 
ture program of work mentioned in two questionnaires are 
the creation of a junior high school, abolition of grade 
crossings, park extension, establishment of public comfort 
stations, and the beautification of the city.’ 


3 Items which are mentioned at least once in addition to those above named, are, 
the election of members to the Board of Education; establishment of a junior col- 
lege; a more just distribution of taxes between the Government and the citizens; 
a police station; removal of a gas tank; a dental clinic; making Michigan Avenue 
into a boulevard; making 44th Street a thoroughfare; a Baumes law for the Dis- 
trict; a community center, recreation centers, a double track car line, a new bridge, 
and property protection. One association calls for general improvement and another 
finally for “all means which will benefit the residents of the District with particular 
reference to physical and social well-being.” 
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III, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The associations on the whole serve their purpose of 
promoting civic spirit, some very well and some only mod- 
erately ; while some of the associations are strong, others 
are weak or exist only on paper. The personal element in 
membership counts for a great deal. Some associations 
show evidence of life by increasing their membership and 
otherwise, while others depend largely on one or more offi- 
cials and give comparatively little evidence of general in- 
terest. 

The mere fact of discussing together any common need, 
as, for instance, sewers, better bus or car service, or the 
taking off of a sharp corner which makes driving difficult 
or dangerous, does help to make people think as citizens 
and may have the effect of stimulating civic pride. Asso- 
ciations which emphasize the attractions of their neighbor- 
hood as places of residence may thereby contribute to the 
same end. An attempt to attract trade by improving the 
appearance of store fronts, and any other measure for the 
promotion of business prosperity may have a beneficial 
social effect. 

One association took up officially the matter of prevent- 
ing the conductors of sight-seeing buses from making dis- 
paraging comments on their particular region as they had 
been in the habit of doing, with the marked result of con- 
tributing to a desirable civic pride. 

Associations have interested themselves in the promo- 
tion of civic beauty, as well as in material advantages. 
They have prevented the opening of a gambling pool room 
and improper dance halls. While we do not find evidence 
that they have stimulated phenomenal interest in public 
affairs or that quantitatively they are successful in enlist- 
ing the active interest of any remarkably large proportion 
of the residents of the District, it is fair to say that in spite 
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of the small number of people who take part in the meet- 
ings, they do increase public spirit, provide for interracial 
cooperation, and promote a sense of civic responsibility. 
It is probably within bounds to say that if the associations 
did not exist, the District would spend less for its schools, 
and that they would not be as good as they now are; that 
the libraries, welfare agencies, and public services are more 
nearly adequate than they would be without the associa- 
tions, and that from such discussion, petitions, protests, 
and demands as have been formulated in connection with 
such matters, a beneficent subjective result has followed, 
difficult to measure but perhaps comparable with results 
achieved elsewhere by any similar organizations. 

The Washington plan is clearly superior to any which 
concentrates on influencing voters and limits its efforts to 
the brief period of a campaign for nominations or for a 
choice among candidates. At any rate, the Washington 
associations are free from this seasonal periodicity and 
may—and sometimes do—sustain their interest through- 
out the year. An appreciable number of citizens do really 
act in the spirit of the motto adopted by one of the associa- 
tions that “a community worth living in is worth working 
for.” 

The familiar searching question arises—indeed it con- 
fronts all students of the relation between voluntary asso- 
ciations and public institutions—whether the associations 
are really seeking any ends which are not clearly recog- 
nized also by the District Commissioners, the Board of 
Education, and other official District bodies, and behind 
them the Federal Congress itself, sitting as a local munici- 
pal legislature or working through its committees and sub- 
committees on its affairs. It may be contended that the 
District Commissioners would be quite as willing to grant 
without pressure everything in their power to grant, and 
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that the pulling and hauling of particular communities to 
secure a sewer here, a police or fire station there, a junior 
high school in one community, or the location of a park in 
another, only embarrasses the officials and interferes with 
the orderly development of a broad community program. 
Although plausible, the position can hardly be maintained. 
Central authorities unhampered by local demands, unen- 
lightened by local petitions and protests, might, indeed, 
from a purely technical point of view, devise and carry for- 
ward a more symmetrical and comprehensive program, but 
they would be working in the dark. They would be with- 
out the very stuff in raw material from which a sound pro- 
gram can be made. It is probable that even in the matter 
of requests, demands, protests, personal influences, aggres- 
sive assertion of individual claims, they would be much 
worse off than with the cooperation of organized associa- 
tions which they now have. To some extent the selfish 
individual interests, erratic personal schemes, impractical 
and visionary projects are eliminated or brought into some 
sort of rational form by the associations. The District 
Commissioners are warranted in dismissing rather sum- 
marily such proposals as cannot command the support of 
the citizens’ association of the neighborhood from which 
the originator of the proposal comes. If, in order to re- 
ceive serious consideration, a proposal or a protest must © 
first run the gamut of a local association, the embarrass- 
ment from a diversity of proposals may be diminished 
rather than increased. 

It is less correct to say that the citizens’ associations 
exist because of the defects of the form of government pre- 
vailing in the District than it would be to say that the Dis- 
trict Government can function more successfully with such 
cooperation as the associations give. 

A different kind of criticism is heard from those who 
hold that the Board of Trade, the local Chamber of Com- 
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merce, the Merchants and Manufacturers Association, and 
the various civic luncheon clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, etc.— 
serve every purpose for which the associations exist and 
serve them more effectively. It may be held that such 
bodies are more representative, more responsible, better 
equipped with facilities for investigation, and more capable 
of taking a broad and statesmanlike view of the needs of 
the District. From those who are in sympathy with this 
view may be heard a challenge of the very claims which 
are most frequently made on behalf of the citizens’ associa- 
tions. By what right do the few people who attend the 
meetings of any particular association claim to speak for 
the residents of the territory in question? Do they fairly 
represent taxpayers, property holders, business interests? 
Is it not very easy for them to make large demands which, 
if met, may cost them nothing? 

It must be admitted that the associations are in these 
respects in a very different position from the typical town 
meeting of our New England tradition. The absence of 
the vote, the lack of control over taxation and expenditure 
by the taxpayers and the beneficiaries, are serious not 
merely from the point of view of abstract justice and from 
that of our cherished political traditions. Disfranchise- 
ment and arbitrary taxation—whatever the arguments in 
their favor—certainly deprive the citizens of the District of 
Columbia of what has always been regarded as a great 
educational experience. It is quite true that demands may 
be made wholly without the restraining and sobering in- 
fluence of the obligation to pay the bills. Whether the 
Board of Trade and other similar city-wide but class lim- 
ited bodies are in any better position than the citizens’ as- 
sociations need not here be discussed. Certainly they have 
technical advantages which the associations do not have. 
They may, however, have other limitations. 
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The citizens’ associations have the great advantage of a 
democratic appeal.* Their dues are nominal and the invi- 
tation to membership is virtually universal. If all residents 
do not respond, this points toward some failure in elemen- 
tary education as a preparation for citizenship, or to a need 
for raising the general level of public interest, a responsi- 
bility widely diffused from the White House, Capitol Hill, 
and the District Building down through the hotels, clubs, 
markets, churches, newspapers, and homes of the people of 
the District. 

It is possible that the citizens’ associations themselves 
might make more definite and inspiring programs of fu- 
ture work ; that they might make more use of certain com- 
mittees, as, for example, Social Welfare Committees, which 
in some cases already exist, and that, finally, they might 
cooperate more closely with the churches, religious ‘asso- 
ciations, schools, and homes in the promotion of spiritual 
as distinct from material ends. It is natural that the citi- 
zens’ associations should have begun with an attempt to 
improve highways and other material instruments of the 
common life. It is desirable that from this beginning they 
should increasingly give attention to those less tan- 
gible factors which go to make up the good life of the 


community. 


4 One advantage which the citizens’ associations have over any type of so-called 
civic organizations from which women engaged in homemaking are excluded or ab- 
sent, is that, in Washington this large and interested group at least has an oppor- 
tunity for participation. If the ultimate goal is the improvement of the community 
which in the last analysis can come only as homes are improved, it is obviously 
unfair and unwise to let less than 50 per cent of the homemakers, i.e., only the men 
of the homes initiate and execute the programs thus designed to improve the condi- 
tions for the physical and social well-being of individuals and families. 








SOCIAL DISTANCE 
BETWEEN LAWYERS AND DOCTORS* 


ARTHUR E. BRIGGS 
Attorney, Los Angeles 


“How can these two things which are not the same be 
compared?’ said Plato’s Socrates. “Although both use the 
mind as the instrument of control, lawyers deal with the 
mind and doctors with the body.” 

These professional men, at polar distances from each 
other, yet live in a common world, move in the same so- 
ciety, have about equal wealth and similar privileges, and 
alike arrogate to themselves the distinctive altitudinosities 
of “the learned professions.” 

In this time of mathematical exuberance which takes to 
measuring everything from electrons to intelligence, what 
may we not dare to prestidigitate for computatious minds? 
This paper essays no such dizzying problems. It is con- 
tent to seek some simple unit of measure to compare these 
apparent uncommensurables, whose arts and sciences dif- 
fer, but whose bearers are just humans. May it not stand 
for a tentative assumption at least that the basis for com- 
parison of the relationship between law and medicine is 
something like a common human nature in those who prac- 
tice these unlike professions? 

Pythagoras said, “Humanity is the measure of all 
things.” Can this philosophic dogma be imposed upon the 


*A portion of a study made in the graduate course in “Social Distance,” Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


1 Plato’s Republic, Book III, pp. 408, 409, in Jowett’s edition. 
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sociological concept of social distance and made to do serv- 
ice in measuring the social distance between the humans 
who are lawyers and doctors,—to stand as x for that which 
may be measurable quantitatively in the differences of the 
human qualities which are markedly variant in what dis- 
tinguishes these professions? Let us see then how the 
measuring stick of our common humanity applies to a 
comparison of these professional men. 

Plato suggested that the formal distance between them 
is more than an unspanned gap. They have no more com- 
munity of interest or of kind than that each is a science 
and art somehow concerning the human beings who are 
related in The Great Society. It is fundamentally, then, 
not the humanity of lawyers and doctors which distin- 
guishes them, but the forms impressed upon this humanity 
or the patterns in which the humanity is reformed by the 
functionalizing profession. These are social forms or social 
patterns. They are not the same, and in that respect are 
unmeasurable. It is where they meet in human or social 
values that comparison or measurement is possible. 

These formalized human beings—lawyers and doctors— 
meet as social classes. The public, as we have remarked, 
puts them nearly on a par. It is therefore difficult to gen- 
eralize concerning formal distance between them. 

There is, however, a kind of vertical distance which ap- 
pears on the educational plane. Doctors are required to 
pass stern scholastic standards for admittance to their pro- 
fession, while admission to the Bar is notably lax. But, to 
balance, a harder test is set for lawyers than for doctors in 
the daily grind and mill of the profession. Lawyers are 
pitted against each other, and competency is proven in that 
test. Doctors practice their profession in secrecy. They 
gain little from observation of each other. The school and 
clinic for observation are therefore needfully recurring 
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experiences for the doctor; while the artificial conditions 
of school and whatever laboratory might be rigged up have 
less value for lawyers than they can find in actual practice. 

A comparison of these forms as sciences again seems to 
lower the relative standing of the lawyer. A recent critic 
said: “The lawyer’s learning is not the science of law.” 
On the other hand, the doctor preens himself upon being 
a “scientific man.” Much might be said to save a scientific 
dignity for the lawyers, but they ignore the particularistic 
pride which doctors take in their chesty self-adulation for 
scientific merit. It is not easy to demonstrate wherein 
scientific attainments would bring business to or enhance 
the importance of the legal profession. 

Though as between the professions they are mostly un- 
related in their infra-group attitudes, yet comparison 
shows a marked similarity of professional behavior. This 
is because they are personal service professions, and confi- 
dence of patrons is a sine qua non. 

In the sphere of public service a vertical social distance 
favors the lawyer. The profession of law is uniquely joined 
to the processes and more or less to the maintenance of all 
social institutions. The lawyer is peculiarly a mechan- 
ician and engineer of social structures and processes. He is 
especially master in their creation, organization, control, 
and direction. It is this which accounts for the omnipres- 
ence of the lawyer in every social group of general impor- 
tance. In proportion to numbers more lawyers than mem- 
bers of any other occupation are prominent in social lead- 
ership. In contrast, the doctor’s services are strictly indi- 
vidual, hardly at all group, activities. 

Out of the formal and group differences we have above 
described spring human natures not elsewhere known. It 


2 The Social Sciences, edited by William Fielding Ogburn and Alexander Golden- 
weiser, p. 142. 
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is these we now undertake to analyze. How do the formal- 
ized or socialized human natures of lawyers and doctors 
compare with each other? How far or how close, how high 
or how low, do they stand in comparative relation? 

It is customary to think of human nature as the aborigi- 
nal qualities of men.* We are not considering any such. 
Nevertheless, there appears to be a substratum of human 
nature upon which is here imposed the forms and functions 
of such diverse professions as law and medicine. The dis- 
tance between them is measurable because of this common 
humanity which the members of these professions alike 
possess. The qualities we shall name are to be found in all 
types of men. Regarding them men differ by degrees only, 
and none are wholly lacking in any human kind. In their 
abstract nature they characterize animals also. We may 
call them therefore natural qualities ; and consequently we 
may denominate the social distance we are now to describe 
as the natural social distance between doctors and lawyers. 

However, in this human nature of lawyers and doctors 
is a blend of “feeling and knowledge reactions.”* Perhaps, 
the feeling is peculiarly rooted in original human nature. 
The knowledge is a complex development in social life, 
and is born of a highly professionalized acquisition of skill, 
of social arts which have no counterpart in nature. It is 
indeed more than a blending. For the knowledge and 
feeling become inextricably unified. The lawyer’s and the 
doctor’s are intensely personalized natures, very stable in 
character, existing only in society, for their type is not 
to be found in original nature. It is of professionalized 
human nature we ask the questions: How are they alike 
and unlike, and how do these differences, these social dis- 


8 Charles A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human Society, p. 74. 
4Emory S. Bogardus, Lecture on “Social Distance.” 
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tances between them, arise primarily from the functioning 
of the individual members within each profession? 

First, consider personal differences. There is a kind of 
dignity and reserve of manner to which both are kin. Yet 
this is a quality which is more distinctive of the physician. 
In it he rates higher than the lawyer. But that is due to 
differing demands of the professions. Excepting judges, 
who stand at a great distance up in the legal profession 
and have cultivated extreme reserve and dignity, there is 
not nearly so much of this among lawyers as among doc- 
tors. Doctors have a greater need of it. Their professional 
bearing notably is quiet and thoughtful. They must be 
silent in the sick room. Their patients are not ordinarily 
in a mood or attitude to be able to weigh properly a doc- 
tor’s words. Speech is therefore dangerous, and the doctor 
discreetly abstains from talk or uses it quite sparingly. A 
grave manner is almost as essential to the physician as to 
an undertaker. People do not like to have their ills dealt 
with lightly. The doctor therefore gains prestige by the 
mysteriousness of his silent gravity. Lawyers, to the con- 
trary, live their lives in words. 

It is only when lawyers and doctors get into the same 
social circles that this difference in their arts creates con- 
flict between them. There is no necessary opposition 
through any competitive characteristics of their profes- 
sions. As professions they have little contact. As human 
beings in society they meet and because their professions 
have become their very natures, and are such different na- 
tures, they understand each other with difficulty. The 
doctor is incensed by the noisy manners of the lawyer; this 
is most trying to the physician’s reserved dignity. If he 
cannot maintain silent contempt, he may with cynical dis- 
gust bestow the appellation of “windbag” upon the verbose 
advocate, of which the latter, if not unaware of the owlish 
fluff of the medical man, is self-satisfiedly tolerant. 
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For geniality also the doctor is more agreeably known. 
His profession idealizes gentle, kindly demeanor. He 
soothes his patients. All the arts of pleasantness are ap- 
purtenant to the practice of his skills. He becomes a veri- 
table philosopher concerning ways that are winning. He 
overcomes the stubbornness of children, the hysterical fears 
of women, and the uncommunicativeness of men by such 
arts and graces, all for the enlargement of his professional 
business. It is not by these wiles that the lawyer gains his 
professional ends. His truer part is mandatory, aggressive, 
disputative. 

In character and moral attitudes the natures of lawyers 
and doctors are also likely to differ. Lawyers delight in 
conventional morality. A lawyer’s conscience is usually 
satisfied if he can justify his thought and conduct by the 
mores. Even when he is a rascal, he is not a solitary one; 
he is the representative of a group. So, we have criminal 
lawyers who are scarcely to be distinguished from the crim- 
inals they represent. There is no predatory interest which 
has not its lawyer’s hand in glove. Wherever reform or 
ideals have organization, lawyers are there in the heart of 
it equally zealous for the cause. Over against the capital- 
istic lawyers stand the trades unions’ lawyers. If a minor- 
ity is vocable, its probable spokesman is a lawyer or a law- 
trained man. Group morality is the instinctive attribute 
of the lawyer. His virtues and vices drink out of the com- 
mon, cup of the crowd. He is as the others are, and his is 
a representative morality. 

But the doctor is a lone man. He is an individualist. 
Therefore his morality is of the vintage of his daily experi- 
ence and may become highly eccentric. Though he may 
be notional and impulsive in his morality, it is not habit- 
ually extremist. As his procedure in practice is experi- 
mental, awaiting the development of the malady, and treat- 
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ing provisionally until the diagnosis is certain, so he is dis- 
posed to deal with the moral issue. For example, that great 
fountain of moral attitudes, sex tabu, does not flow for 
him. Being conscious of the madness by which ignorance 
of sex tortures the minds and bodies of humans, the doctor 
for the sake of what he thinks sanity inclines to a different 
sex morality than prevails in the community. He mouths 
its hypocrisies when he is forced to speak, but secretly he 
holds a variant opinion, although his sex conduct may be 
conventionally proper. Contrary to general opinion, doc- 
tors have an easier morality and therefore less trouble with 
their consciences than do lawyers. 

This analysis palpably errs by its effluent generalities. 
It is true in the main, but successful lawyers and doctors 
most efficient in great numbers live to disprove every line 
of its assumed facts. Then, too, these professions may 
change. As “paths” and “pracs” of late coinage have done 
violence to the dignity and reserve of the very ancient med- 
ical profession, so another generation may produce the 
“scientific” lawyer and endow the kind with a different 
human nature. By this truthful admission we may have 
said something about the x of social distance, the human 
nature which relates doctor and lawyer. What conclu- 
sions may follow? 

The formal distinctions between lawyer and doctor are 
basic. In form they are so widely apart as to appear in- 
comparable, unmeasurable. The thing in common is not 
form, or group, or even person, each of which is wholly 
diverse in kind as between the professions. These, there- 
fore, are neither the unit of measure nor that which is 
measured. 

Furthermore, relationship does not exist in the things 
themselves, but between them. Measurement is of rela- 
tionship. Comparison is the distinctive feature of that 
relationship. The relating is by comparison, so far as 
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measurement is concerned. Measurement or comparison 
is a valuing process. 

Yet, our valuation is not a ranking of inherent worths in 
the professions entitling them somehow to preferences or 
exclusive positions. Both function as essential parts of 
the same society, aiding rather than competing with 
each other. What, then, have we to analyze, measure, or 
evaluate? 3 

We find that these forms influence the conduct of the 
members of the profession in such a way as to distinguish 
him vitally from a member of another and different pro- 
fession. These attitudes and behaviors we can appraise. 
We can give them rank, praise and blame. We can rate 
them. And, if social control signifies, we can adopt pol- 
icies fostering or discouraging them, or at least setting to 
them their place and function and restricting or expanding 
their influence. Do we not therefore value these profes- 
sional kinds or forms in respect of their influence upon 
human nature and human behavior? 

It is the effects in human beings which are measurable. 
But it is not common human nature which we measure, 
for that would be identity and without occasion for meas- 
urement. The human is the standard of evaluation. What 
is the effect upon the human? We describe the effects, 
and we distance them by a value standard. 

We have the situation then that we value both these 
professions as useful. Yet each of them tends to carry its 
professional characteristics beyond the point of the actual 
utility of the profession as such to become a standard of 
conduct or behavior for unrelated social life. It is at the 
points beyond professional utility that we impose judg- 
ments of restrictive or expansive evaluation. The social 
distance between lawyers and doctors is therefore measur- 
able in the socio-human attitudes and values, which, 
though extra-professional, are none the less the products of 
the patterns or forms which distinguish these professions. 


NEW TOOLS FOR RESEARCH ON CRIME 
AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


A. F. KUHLMAN 


University of Missouri 


ONE OF THE results of the 1926 Hanover Conference of 
the Social Science Research Council was the authorization 
of a Preliminary Survey of Research on Crime and Crimi- 
nal Justice in the United States. The primary object of 
the Council in launching this survey was to take stock of 
all research work on Crime and Criminal Justice in the 
United States, in order to provide a basis of fact upon 
which its Advisory Committee on Crime would be able to 
intelligently consider and act upon proposed research proj- 
ects that are submitted for approval. It was felt that this 
survey, by describing methods employed, scope, and per- 
sonnel of previous inquiries, would disclose which phases of 
the crime problem have been studied scientifically, and 
would show the gaps in completed and current research in 
this field. Further, it was believed that the compilation 
and publication of such material would be of assistance to 
all serious students of the crime problem and would stimu- 
late further research. 

In keeping with its policy to coordinate the various dis- 
ciplines in its research, the Council appointed as a com- 
mittee to conduct this survey, Justin Miller, Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Southern California, 
chairman—as representing the legal profession, Professor 
Raymond Moley of Columbia University—political sci- 
ence, and the writer—sociology. 
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I. PROBLEM AND PLAN OF ACTION 


In analyzing its task the committee decided that its 
assignment called for answers to at least five questions: 
First, what is the nature and scope of completed and cur- 
rent research work in this field? Second, which types of 
methodology have proven most fruitful and are likely to 
yield the most valuable results? Third, which phases of 
the problem have thus far been treated scientifically and 
which inadequately? Fourth, where are the best primary 
source data located that will lend themselves to a satisfac- 
tory scientific study of these neglected or inadequately 
treated phases of the crime problem? Fifth, who are the 
research students that have been and are engaged in effec- 
tive research in this field? 

In undertaking the work a threefold attack was made. 
As a point of departure, it was felt that the most econom- 
ical procedure, and possibly for many purposes the most 
useful one, would be the preparation of an annotated, 
union catalog of completed research material, most of 
which is available in a few large libraries, and in certain 
special libraries. It was decided that such an approach 
would: (1) indicate what has been done and is readily 
available; (2) furnish clues to where other material might 
be found; (3) permit inquiries founded upon a knowledge 
of work already made public by the particular source; (4) 
eliminate considerable unnecessary effort by listing ma- 
terial already catalogued; (5) provide a structure into 
which the material not in libraries could be fitted. 

This phase of the work called for the preparation of a 
card catalog, covering author, subject or title, date of pub- 
lication, publisher, number of pages, etc. A descriptive 
statement was added indicating content when that is not 
ir.dicated in the title, also, the nature of treatment, if sta- 
tistical or case, etc., but no attempt was to be made to 
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appraise the material. To the references obtained in this 
manner were added references from the leading indexes 
to periodical literature. 

In addition to the work that could be done at libraries, 
it was obvious that local field work was necessary in prac- 
tically every state: to locate and describe important mate- 
rial not in the libraries (some of this consists of valuable 
source material that has been printed locally and has never 
been copyrighted and some of it is still unpublished in 
manuscript form); to discover and describe current re- 
search work including that in progress or projected; and 
to discover and describe the most valuable primary sources 
that might be used for further study of aspects of the crime 
problem on which carefully planned research work may 
be desirable. To be sure, no all-inclusive study of primary 
sources relating to crime and its treatment was possible. 

The policy of using local persons for the field work was 
adopted by the committee as the second phase of its pro- 
cedure for the following reasons: (1) in most states per- 
sons could be found who had years of experience in the 
field of criminology and criminal law in their respective 
states and who because of this familiarity with local re- 
sources possessed information and knowledge that could 
not be acquired by an outsider without spending much 
time and money; (2) these local men were able to carry 
forward their inquiry over a longer period of time than 
was possible for an outsider, and could therefore obtain 
fuller information by correspondence and otherwise; (3) 
in most instances persons of ability were available who 
were willing to give their services and experience with little 
or no compensation except actual expenses. 

The third phase of procedure in the work has grown out 
of the two mentioned above. Many clues developed in 
regard to persons and agencies that were probably engaged 
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in research. A further investigation was therefore under- 
taken largely by correspondence from the central office but 
also with the aid of cooperating state research workers. 
In this way description of many current research projects 
was obtained. 


II, SCOPE AND RESULTS 


From the outset the attempt has been to make a com- 
prehensive survey of all research relating to the problem 
of crime and the administration of criminal justice in the 
United States. The following subjects have been included 
in the work: criminology, including a study of offenders 
and the causes of crime; administration of criminal jus- 
tice—general ; criminal law; police; judicial organization 
and administration; criminal procedure; punishment; in- 
stitutional treatment of offenders: in general, in prisons, 
in jails, in reformatories; pardon; parole; probation; ju- 
venile court; and crime prevention. 

The immediate, concrete results of the work will be two- 
fold. First, there is to be published a descriptive, classi- 
fied union catalog or bibliography of books, monographs, 
and pamphlets in thirteen selected libraries and of articles 
listed in the leading periodical indexes relating to all 
phases of crime and criminal justice in the United States. 
Second, a critical report is being prepared on the present 
status of research on crime and criminal justice in the 
United States. 

The subject matter of the bibliography will be limited to 
material on crime and criminal justice in the United 
States, published or in manuscript, before January 1, 1927. 
Material since that date is being published currently so 
fully in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
under the editorship of Professor Thorsten Sellin that with . 
rare exceptions it has not been included. Exceptions were 
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made in including foreign material in two instances: (1) 
the Criminological Science Series was included because 
of its historical significance; and (2) a limited number of 
foreign references have crept in because they were pub- 
lished in the United States and the books to which they 
referred happened not to be accessible for examination 
when the work was done in a given library. 

The selection of titles for the bibliography was made by 
compiling the references in the card catalog of the libraries 
listed below.’ The fact that a given reference was found 
in a particular library will be indicated by means of the 
standard union list symbol representing that library. This 
will enable the research student to determine in which 
library a given volume is accessible and should greatly 
expedite his work. 

To the references obtained by checking the card catalog 
of these libraries, were added appropriate titles from the 
following indexes: (1) Index to Legal Periodicals, 1908-26, 
(2) International Index and Supplement to the Readers’ 
Guide, 1907-26, (3) Psychological Index, 1900-26, (4) 
Public Affairs Information Service, 1915-26, (5) Quarterly 
Cumulative Index to Current Medical Literature, 1916- 
26, and (6) Readers Guide to periodical literature, 1900- 
26. In addition to the references obtained from these 
sources many valuable references were contributed by the 
cooperating state research assistants and from local and 
special bibliographies dealing with limited phases of the 
field under survey. 

The number of references included in this union catalog 
will exceed 13,000. An attempt has been made to classify 

1 California State Library, Sacramento; University of California Library, Berke- 
ley; Library of Congress; Chicago Public Library, including its Civics Department; 
John Crerar Library, Chicago; University of Chicago Library, including its Law 
Library; Northwestern University, Gary Law Library; Massachusetts State Library; 


Boston Public Library; Harvard Law Library, Cambridge; New York Public Library; 
Columbia University Library, including its Law Library; Seattle Public Library. 
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them in a functional scheme represented by the seventeen 
divisions indicated below. All of the references have been 
numbered serially and the numbers indicated opposite the 
various sections of the bibliography indicate the distribu- 
tion and organization of the material that has been 
included. 


Section Serial Numbers 
1: Introduction 
(Bibliographies, Congresses, Publications, etc.)_--~-- 1-291 
: Offenders and causes of crime -292-2007 
: Administration of criminal justice: general 2008-2379 
: Criminal law 
: Police 
: Judicial organization and administration 
: Criminal procedure 
: Punishment 
: Institutional treatment of offenders: general 
: Institutional treatment of offenders: prisons 











: Institutional treatment of offenders: reformatory._11233-11813 
: Release from treatment: pardon 11814-11958 
: Non-institutional treatment of offenders: parole____11959-12179 
: Non-institutional treatment of offenders: probation 12180-12519 
: Treatment of offenders: the juvenile court. 12520-12808 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11: Institutional treatment of offenders: jails 10976-11232 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17: Crime prevention ~---~--12809-13276 





The bibliography is descriptive and not selective or crit- 
ical. The policy has been to try to annotate all material 
that is of value for research purposes whenever the title 
does not convey adequate information relative to scope, 
content, and method of treatment. The H. W. Wilson 
Company will publish the bibliography and it should be 
available for distribution late this fall. 

The second result of the work of the committee, and of 
the large number of persons who have cooperated in the 
project, is to be a critical evaluation of research work on 
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crime and criminal justice. Professor Moley will be the 
author of this phase of the report of the committee. It will 
include a description of the outstanding research work 
that has been completed and that is now in progress, or 
that has been projected and is certain of being completed. 
It will also contain constructive suggestions as to projects 
upon which additional research work is necessary. Thus it 
should become a guide for research work on crime and 
criminal justice in the future. The material for this report 
has been gathered and the report will be presented to the 
Social Science Research Council early this fall for approval 
and publication. 


III. NEW AIDS FOR RESEARCH 


The publication of these two reports should prove tre- 
mendously helpful not merely to the Social Science Re- 
search Council in its relation to research on crime and 
criminal justice but to all research students as well as 
students and scholars who are seriously interested in this 
field. Teachers of criminology and of criminal law, crimi- 
nal procedure, and the administration of criminal justice 
should find these two reports to be not merely time saving 
devices, but a guide to the materials that are worthy of use 
in their work. The reports will bring into perspective 
what has been done and this should make possible a larger 
orientation. The union catalog will not only show what 
has been done but where the student may gain access to 
completed research. The report of Professor Moley will 
further reveal which of the past and current research proj- 
ects in this field are of significance and why. It will point 
the way into the unexplored areas with suggestions as to 
projects and methods that will probably be most fruitful 
for research effort in this field in the near future. 
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SOCIAL INTIMACY AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


SocIAL INTIMACY and social distance may exist together. 
Social intimacy includes frequent and regular social con- 
tacts and mutual knowledge in one or more phases of the 
associative life of two or more persons, but it does not nec- 
essarily imply full sympathetic understanding in all par- 
ticulars between these persons. It does not always include 
a disposition on the part of two or more persons to respond 
fully toward each other in everything. As a result social 
intimacy is no guarantee against the rise of social distance. 
In fact it may contain stimuli that create social distance. 

Since intimacy involves many and frequent contacts, 
ennui may ensue and distance be promoted. Said one col- 
lege professor to another, “I don’t want you to live next 
door to me. I might grow tired of you. There may come 
some days when I won’t want to see you.” In order, there- 
fore, to prevent social distance from developing between 
two long-term friends, the second professor did not move 
in next door to the first. 

Social intimacy includes mutual acquaintance with the 
weak personality traits of all concerned, and thus may lead 
to disgust and distance. If knowing a person intimately 
is to exaggerate the flaws in his personality, then distance 
may arise. Intimacy means familiarity, and familiarity 
may mean carelessness in social relationships, and hence 
distance. Intimacy involves lack of perspective, which 
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often prevents persons from seeing each other fairly. Thus, 
littlenesses are exaggerated and social distance induced. 

The large number of boys and girls who are “glad to get 
away from home,” who go astray from parental teachings, 
who cause earnest fathers and mothers endless worry and 
even heartbreak is a testimony to the fact that the inti- 
macy of family life is not a sure preventative against the 
rise of social distance. 

The intimacy of parent-child relationships cannot escape 
differences in hereditary traits, differences aroused by va- 
riations in daily social contacts, differences in inherited 
and acquired temperament. Parent-child intimacy may 
be shot through with personality clashes. An uncontrol- 
lable temper on the part of either parent or child is sufh- 
cient to introduce social distance into intimacy. Parents 
who “get mad” when they punish their children lose more 
than their temper; they lose the respect and love of their 
children, and intimacy becomes social distance. 

The culture differences that develop between stationary 
parent and growing adolescent transform intimacy into 
distance. “I became aware in my early adolesence that 
there was in increasing number of things that I could not 
tell my parents, including some things that I did when out 
with other young people. My parents would not have un- 
derstood. They had the same ideas as formerly, and would 
not have appreciated my attitudes. I grew apart from my 
parents, devoted as they were to me.” Thus runs a com- 
mon account of how natural intimacy fails to meet the in- 
roads of social change. 

Parents forget or fail to understand the culture flux in 
which they and their children live. They fail to keep them- 
selves in the child’s world; they view him through adult’s 
eyes, and thus a widening breach ensues. Intimacy some- 
times gives way to distance because of what may be called 
parental lag. 
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Since parent and adolescent often have neither occupa- 
tional nor recreational attitudes and values in common, 
distance follows intimacy. “I feel that my father has for- 
gotten the joys of boys, their likes and dislikes. I don’t 
see why dad always objects when I want to go on a basket- 
ball trip; he didn’t go when he was young, because they 
didn’t have basketball, but if there had been, he would have 
gone. When I was younger we were pals.” 

A young parent may devote considerable time to his 
children and develop a real intimacy with them. As he 
grows older, however, he may become less inclined to play 
with them; he may become too busy with his business or 
profession. For example, a father admits, “It has been 
some years since I have been able to associate with my boy 
much.” Afternoon teas and parties keep mothers away 
from home when the children arrive from school, and then 
the latter seek normal satisfactions elsewhere. Intimacy 
gives way to distance because of the influence of social life 
conditions. Close daily contacts no longer obtain, and in- 
timacy dwindles. It is rare that intimacy can maintain 
itself when social contacts become less and less frequent. 

Strange to say, over-solicitous parents may unwittingly 
cause distance to spring up within the intimacies of home 
life. By an excess degree of concern they may drive their 
children from them. They so cater to the child’s every 
whim that he becomes “a spoiled boy” before they awake 
to the situation which they have brought on themselves. 
The over-solicitous parent is often made fun of by the 
growing son and daughter; great distance develops within 
the boundaries of parental intimacy. Of a mother it is 
said, “Her son was ill for a long time, and she could never 
deny any request made by him. She babied him along, 
and now he uses her as a door-mat.” Intimacy sometimes 
fails to produce that strength on the part of the parent 
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which commands filial respect. It does not inculcate the 
necessary loyalty on the part of the son or daughter. Thus, 
intimacy breeds different types of personality weaknesses 
and leads to social distance. 

Immigrant parents often find that the intimate relations 
which existed in the homeland between themselves and 
their children were followed by social distance in the land 
to which they migrated. The very country which accord- 
ing to the expectations of immigrant parents will give their 
children especially fine advantages, steals these children 
from them. Consequently, many spend their last days 
more or less isolated from their children. The once dutiful 
son turns against his parents in this country, because from 
his American viewpoint they are “old fogies.” The inter- 
ests of the boy and his parents become different; he and 
they become almost strangers within the same home. Dif- 
ferences in the home often begin when the boy learns the 
new language. He soon acts superior, or ashamed of his 
home. Vertical distance develops. 

Such a situation is not necessarily different from that 
which takes place in homes of native-born parents. Chil- 
dren once on intimate terms with their parents develop 
new attitudes—unrecognized at home. The intimacy of 
parents and children snaps at one point after another. 

The high divorce rate in our country is testimony to the 
fact that social intimacy may be followed by marked social 
distance. Moreover, this distance develops not only be- 
tween persons of the same race, language, culture level, 
economic status, but also out of situations involving the 
greatest degree of intimacy. Since not all marriages and 
not all parent-child relationships end in social distance, 
the question arises: When is social intimacy a forerunner 
of distance, and when not? But no hard and fast answer 
can be given to this question. 
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In the case of husbands and wives who separate or be- 
come divorced, there is often an antecedent culture con- 
flict. When the spell of romantic love passes, the ante- 
cedent culture diversities transform intimacy into dis- 
tance. Often differences in temperament soon overcome 
romance. Often there are differences in sex reactions that 
change intimacy into repulsiveness and distance. Some- 
times there are mothers-in-law and other relatives which 
turn one party of the marriage relationship against the 
other, and cause distance to be substituted for intimacy. 

In these situations it appears that social intimacy is 
imposed upon antecedent distances. Differences in cul- 
tures, differences in temperaments, differences in basic per- 
sonality traits that exist in pre-marriage days may not be 
wholly bridged after marriage; antecedent distance is only 
temporarily overcome by intimacy. Post-marriage distance 
may be expressive chiefly of pre-marriage distance, with 
intimacy playing a helpless intermediate rdle. More atten- 
tion to and care in the selection of adjustable marriage 
partners would prevent many of the social distance out- 
comes of marriage. 

Social intimacy, thus, often means sympathetic under- 
standing in a few of the relationships of two or more per- 
sons, but not in all. Hence it may exist concomitantly 
with distance. To the extent that intimacy is partial, it is 
likely to give way to distance. The smaller the percentage 
of attitudes and values that are held in common by two 
persons on intimate terms, the greater the chances that 
distance will ultimately predominate. The social intimacy 
that ends in distance may relate only to limited phases of 
a social relationship; it may have been imposed on basic 
cultural differences; it may signify passing sentiments 
only; it may represent social contacts that must change. 
To foresee and guard against such possibilities is to make 
intimacy permanent and to prevent the development of 
distance. 
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THE MARRIAGE CRISIS. By Ernest R. Groves. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1928, pp. vii+-242. 

This is a clear, straightforward analysis of the present day situa- 
tion with regard to marriage, with special reference to the proposals 
of the advocates of companionate marriage, that is, marriage made 
an individual affair, to be dissolved by mutual consent and to be 
unhampered by the birth of unwanted children through the use of 
contraceptives. Groves traces marriage from the lowest level of sex 
tied to property rights, to the higher level of societal regulation of 
sex because of its social dangers, where control is by fear. The 
third level of matrimonial control is affection. It is pointed out that 
the lifting of the marriage relationship to the control of affection puts 
a severer test upon the personality of men and women than did the 
earlier controls. “Experimental marriage is a bid for sex commit- 
ment while the only solution of our matrimonial ills in accord with 
the forward movement is the greater stressing of affection as the 
hope of marriage. What we need is not a method by which those 
who fail may more easily get rid of their matrimonial ties, but a 
better chance for men and women to achieve the matrimonial success 
for which they hunger.” 

Groves stresses the social significance of the marriage relationship 
and the strength of the wish for personal and emotional security 
which is sought in marriage. He calls attention to the crash of hopes 
and the resultant cynicism which may come to one or the other of 
the partners in a broken marriage tie which means nothing less than 
confessed personal failure (for rarely is a divorce attained by mutual 
consent). Possible aids in reaching the higher level of marriage are 
suggested in education for family life, a bureau for family counsel, 
a more intelligent appreciation of the personal and social meaning 
of sex, a simpler manner of living in the home, greater matrimonial 
freedom, a change in attitude toward divorce. Relative to the last 
point, Groves says: “The getting of a divorce needs to be taken away 
from the traditional attitude which has been usual in the past when 
the economic element of marriage overshadowed that of affection, 
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and in its place the divorce request needs to be interpreted as an 
expression of social difficulty which calls for expert help. Complete 
separation is not justified until reasonable effort has been made by 
disinterested parties to help the couple in trouble to achieve a satis- 
factory relationship.” 

The use of scientific methods of medical care in childbirth, the 
care of children in nursery school, family insurance and family hous- 
ing are also touched upon as elements in the family situation which 
need consideration. Finally, Groves points out the necessity for 
bringing sex into the atmosphere of the beautiful. “Love dies or 
sinks to a feeble response because of the general barrenness of life.” 

The book is written in popular style and presents in clear English 
the social and personal significance of the present crisis in marriage. 
It emphasizes the necessity for raising marriage above a sex level 
and a pleasure philosophy to its place as a conserver of desirable 
and necessary social and personal values. B. A. McC. 


A THEORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT. By Se ic Pert- 
— The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928, pp. xii+ 
Dr. Perlman has made a noteworthy philosophical analysis of the 
labor movement from historical material of the labor movements in 
Russia, Germany, England, and the United States. Three principal 
factors have been noted as being characteristic of any modern labor 
situation; first, capitalism as a social organization with an “effective 
will to power,” second, the intelligentsia or intellectual group as a 
source of anti-capitalistic influences which tend to underestimate 
capitalistic strength and overrate labor’s will to radical change, and 
third, the “degree of maturity” of a trade union’s intellectual power. 
Challenging to thought is the author’s basic statement that the atti- 
tudes of the labor classes are founded upon a consciousness of scar- 
city of opportunity, while those of the capitalistic classes are built 
upon a consciousness of abundance. Thus the conflict emerges. 
There is soundness in the theory that “a unionism that has become 
institutionalized, while seeking to continue its shop and job control, 
will more and more depart from the older and cruder methods of 
sheer restrictiveness, dictated in the past by strategic necessity and 
by the weakness of its confidence in its own position in industry,— 
and swing towards a partnership with the employer-manager group 
for the creation of a higher industrial efficiency.” The book is re- 
freshingly stimulating. : M. J. V. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY. By 
Franx W. Hankins. The Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. 
xiii+-760. 

Professor Hankin’s volume belongs to the well-established group 
of textbooks which present a broad survey of the social sciences to 
the beginning student in that field. The author repudiates the social 
problems approach as well as the single type of sociological inter- 
pretation. Instead, he gives a broad historical survey of social evo- 
lution, with only a few direct references to sociology. The index to 
the book does not include the term sociology. Of the authorities 
quoted, Darwin, Spencer, Galton, Pearson, Giddings, Sumner, head 
the list in the order given, with Lowie, Kroeber, Huntington, Wester- 
marck, and Goldenweiser being drawn upon many times each. The 
descriptive, historical method is followed consistently; the results 
are readable, logical, and cumulative. 

The opening chapters emphasize the evolutionary viewpoint and 
the origins and races of man. The second group of chapters presents 
physiographic, biological, psychological, and cultural materials; while 
the third and last section is devoted to a developmental discussion of 
four institutions of society, namely, the economic, the religious, the 
family, and the state. It is interesting to note the important place 
that is given to cultural influences, and particularly to the author’s 
statement of the conditions of progress, namely, (1) widespread pop- 
ular intelligence, (2) a supply of persons of genius, and (3) a social 
tradition favorable to intellectual freedom, tolerance, and social ex- 
perimentation. There is a striking similarity between the scheme of 
this book and the Jntroduction by Davies and Barnes, with the ad- 
vantages of single authorship contrasted with the advantages of mul- 
tiple authorship. The points of difference between this volume and 
Groves’ latest work are great and almost debar comparisons. 


E. S. B. 


QUANTITATIVE METHODS IN POLITICS. By Sruarr A. Rice. 
Alfred Knopf, New York, 1928, pp. xxii+331. 

Dr. Rice has demonstrated that the borderland between sociology 
and political science is a fertile field for the application of statistical 
method. While much of the material in the present volume has al- 
ready appeared in various scientific periodicals, it is here welded into 
a whole which stakes out the field and illustrates the method of 
statistical inquiry as applied to the political behavior of the masses. 
Dr. Rice is careful to indicate the relation of his method to that of 
history and to the case method. E. F. Y. 
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AMERICAN NEGRO FOLK-SONGS. By Newman I. Wuire. 
Harvard University Press, 1928, pp. x-+-501. 


Since folk songs are partial folk mirrors, Mr. White’s presentation 
and discussion of over eight hundred representative songs reflects 
basic Negro attitudes on topics ranging from crime and recent events 
to the white man. Blues, religious, and narrative songs stand in 
striking contrast to those about women, and the songs of rural labor- 
ers differ much from those of gang laborers. Aside from the many 
pages of comment and analysis, detailed notes accompany almost 
every song telling when, where, and why it was sung and giving its 
history, age, and geographic spread. A decisive influence of the 
white man’s songs is shown and a glimpse given of folk-song making 
in general. A complete index, exhaustive bibliography, and appen- 
dices citing specimen tunes and related types of early American songs 
are included. No student of folklore or of any phase of the Negro 
problem can afford to neglect this largest and most thorough of all 
Negro song collections. 

N. N. Puckett, Western Reserve University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Ernest R. Groves. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1928, pp. viii+ 
568. 


In this current addition to the steadily enlarging array of introduc- 
tory textbooks, a distinguishing feature is the emphasis upon human 
experiences. Sociology is defined as the study of “the social experi- 
ences of the personality in its relation to environment.” This treat- 
ment of personality in its social adjustments is, therefore, a logical 
sequel to the author’s earlier works. The functional interpretation of 
social experience would seem to be a sound approach to sociology. 
Origins of personality are treated by Dr. Groves as found in the lives 
of the child and the primitive person. The child is studied especially 
in his “taking on” of the cultural possessions of adults; personality 
is viewed in its socialization aspects. A well socialized person is 
defined as one who deals understandingly, helpfully, and justly with 
his fellows. The organization of social experiences into social insti- 
tutions is supplemented by a consideration of the “conditions of ade- 
quacy” (following the suggestion of Professor Giddings) whereby a 
person may live well with his fellows. The result is a practical and 
workable text, distinctly interpretative in thought, and lucid in style. 
The discussions might well be supplemented, or introduced by repre- 
sentative samples of the “social experiences” of persons in their 
actual work-a-day world. Even a valuable source-book of such social 
experiences is easily conceivable. E. S. B. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN OF THE SAME 
FAMILY. By Buancue C. Wem. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, pp. x-+220. 

Much material of sociological value is available in this volume. 
Seventeen families with 25 problem children and 59 children alto- 
gether were studied from psychiatric, psychological, and social work 
points of view. These cases were selected from the Habit Clinics 
of the Massachusetts State Division of Mental Hygiene and were 
classified under three headings: maladjustments in personal relation- 
ship, mental disabilities, and moral maladjustment. The findings 
show that there are individual environments for each child in each 
family. These different environments for each child are accounted 
for by the variations in sex, age, and position in birth order of the 
children; by the variations in the parental attitudes, due to changes 
in age, financial status, desire or lack of desire for an increase in the 
number of children, changes in point of view toward discipline; by 
the subtle differences of attitudes learned in infancy from kin-aes- 
thetic sensations and other absorption of adult attitudes. About two- 
thirds of the volume is devoted to case materials concerning the 17 
families; 15 pages of bibliography are appended. A further develop- 


ment of psycho-social materials and of attitude histories would in- 


crease the value of an already noteworthy and scholarly document. 
E. S. B. 


RACE AND CIVILIZATION. By Friepricn Hertz. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928, pp. viii+-328. 

In this English edition of an important German treatise, a scientific 
discussion of race theories and problems will be found. Scholarship, 
fair-mindedness, and freedom from race dogmas characterize every 
page. The author does not assert the mental equality of races; 
neither does he believe that the inequality of races has been demon- 
strated. The adaptability of the members “of one race to social and 
cultural conditions created by other races is not limited by inherited 
qualities.” Race hatred is culturally-made and intellectually unjus- 
tifiable. A race is defined as a subdivision of the human species, 
which inherits certain of its characteristics . The author, however, 
repudiates the idea of “inherited mental race characteristics.” He 
holds that we cannot infer the race of a people from their language; 
he challenges the beliefs that cross-breedings are inferior in type, 
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that the physical and moral degeneracy of Rome was occasioned by 
incongruous race mixture; he is hopeful concerning capacity for de- 
velopment of primitive races in general. While appreciative of the 
qualities possessed by Teutonic peoples, the author considers these 
traits to be the result of cultural evolution and not of “racial char- 
acter.” 

The chapter on the preconditions for cultural progress is short but 
to the point; it cites four basic factors: nature, society history, and 
leaders. While social and historic factors can be traced back to na- 
ture and environment, yet “once having come into existence these 
often acquire immediately such a high degree of independence that 
they become stronger than the physical conditions from which they 
sprang.” Leaders cannot be accounted for entirely on the basis of 
physical and social environment, and often dominate history. The 
chief condition of cultural progress is the intense mixing of cultures. 
With clear logic and a wide command of data, Dr. Hertz undermines 
race theories and theorists alike. E. S. B. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. By J. A. Estey. McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., New York, 1928, pp. x-+378. 


Professor Estey has succeeded in giving a remarkably lucid expo- 
sition of the labor problem from at least three definite points of view, 
those of organized labor, of liberal management, and of the will of 
the community expressing itself in the form of labor legislation. 
Throughout his discussions the author has presented a well-balanced 
account of the merits and demerits of the moot points of contention 
between capital and labor. The problem as outlined is well summar- 
ized in the following statement: “The typical workman of today, in 
short, has lost his economic power, lost his individuality, lost much of 
his interest in work, and lost security of employment.” Major em- 
phasis is placed upon the technique which has been devised by organ- 
ized labor, liberal employers, and legal enactments to meet the labor 
problem. A more complete picture might well have been presented 
if the author had devoted a portion of his discussion to the non-lib- 
eral employer and the non-sympathetic judiciary. The simple and 
forceful interpretation of the material included makes the book an 
extremely useful one for students. M. J. V. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEGRO IN AFRICA AND AMER- 
ICA. Compiled by Monroe N. Work. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York, 1928, pp. xxii+-698. 


Over twenty years of painstaking work, including the cooperation 
of book collectors, officials, and librarians throughout the two Amer- 
icas and Europe, assembled from books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
more than 37,000 references of all sorts on the Negro. Of these some 
17,000, chosen as the most worth-while publications in various lan- 
guages, were classified and cross indexed to form this gigantic refer- 
ence bibliography on the Negro. Nineteen chapters deal with “The 
Negro in Africa,” covering every phase of African history, ethnog- 
raphy, culture, folklore, colonization, race problems, and contact, 
and including references from 1478 to the present time. Five chap- 
ters are devoted to “The Negro in the Settlement of America,” 43 
chapters to “The Negro in the United States,” and 7 chapters to 
“Present Conditions of the Negro in the West Indies and Latin 
America.” Liberal references accompany each minor division. The 
section on the religious instruction of the slaves, for instance, includes 
55 references; the Negro in the city, 77 references; the Negro and 
crime, 213 references; and folk music in the United States, 196 ref- 
erences. 

Negro authors throughout are indicated by an asterisk, there is a 
Bibliography of Bibliographies for each of the three main divisions, 
and a complete index of authors. Whether the field of research be 
Negro religion, folklore, education, art, health, political problems, 
history, psychology, anatomical characteristics, or what not, this 
scholarly compilation, internaticnal in its scope, cannot fail to be an 
exceedingly useful and effective tool, putting obscure, half-forgotten 
contributions as well as standard modern works at the investigator’s 
finger tips. N. N. Puckett, Western Reserve University 


THE FAMILY IN THE MAKING. By Mary Burr Messer. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1928. 

In the Introduction to this work, the author, referring in review 
fashion to the existing literature of the family, indicates the great 
diversity of standpoints which this literature represents, and the need, 
therefore, for a synthetic study which will “bring into some sort of 
sympathetic oneness these diverse considerations. .. .” The work 
itself turns out to be, however, no synthesis of the many viewpoints 
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represented in the vast literature, but rather an historical study of 
the family with a definite emphasis upon the importance of woman 
for social evolution—an emphasis which in fact smacks, at times, of 
feministic bias. The same seeming lack of objectivity may be ob- 
served in the author’s reference to the psycho-analytic contribution 
to the understanding of family life. In a single paragraph, devoted 
in part to Freud, she describes him as one who “gives to the indul- 
gence of the . . . desires the semblance of a scientific basis” (336). 
The book is especially well written from the standpoint of literary 
style, and serves a good purpose in bringing further interpretations 
to bear upon a subject of such vital importance, and one all too much 
neglected. M. F. N. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK. By Joun O’Grapy. 
The Century Company, New York, 1928, pp. v-+388. 


The first of the Catholic College texts has come from the press, 
and in view of the professional interests of the general editor, John 
A. Lapp, it is not surprising that the first volume is in the field of 
social work. Experienced in the secretaryship of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, the author, Professor John O’Grady, 
offers a text based upon first-hand contacts with the extensive field 
of Catholic social work. The book is colored throughout by the 
church viewpoint. Dr. O’Grady has succeeded in unifying the diver- 
gent welfare activities of the church into a whole of social endeavor. 
The book should be of direct benefit to those who want as a part of 
their professional training a comprehensive view of the social work 
activities of their church. The volume makes no attempt to add 
anything new to either the facts or the methods of scientific social 
work, F. S. L. 


SOCIAL WORK: ITS MESSAGE AND ITS METHOD. By 
Cuartes C. Staiman. The Century Company, New York 
and London, 1927, pp. xviii+-254. 


Mr. Stillman, who is secretary of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Wel- 
fare Union, sets forth in this volume the aims and methods of the 
modern social welfare publicist. He carefully subordinates the de- 
mands of fund-raising to the broader requirements of sound social 
welfare policy. The volume is not a handbook of technical methods, 
though numerous suggestions are given, but a careful discussion of 
ways and means for developing sound public opinion regarding the 
work of a social agency and regarding social work generally. Stu- 
dents, executives, and publicists will find the volume stimulating, 


practical, and very readable. E. F. Y. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE. By Dante Wetrorp La Rue. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928, pp. x-+-443. 

“Mental hygiene is the science and the art of avoiding mental ill- 
ness and preserving mental health.” With this definition, Dr. La Rue 
introduces a splendidly conceived text on the subject of mental hy- 
giene. For those persons who are novices in the field, this book will 
be found to be a fine introduction. The first part, dealing with the 
nature of the human personality, is especially valuable and should be 
read by every teacher in the elementary and high schools. It is 
written in a clear, simple and forceful style, and the whole value of 
the book is considerably enhanced by many suggestions for further 
research and study. Four major topics are developed by the author, 
namely, (1) the forces that determine personality; (2) the inheri- 
tance and development of traits; (3) the mental hygiene of adult 
life; and (4) the mental hygiene of childhood and adolescence. 

M. J. V. 
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THE COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOLS. By Exeanor Tourorr Giveck, Ed. D., 
Research Assistant, Milton Fund Project in Criminology, Harvard University. 
The William & Wiilkins Co., Baltimore, 1927, pp. vii+157. This is a nation- 
wide survey of wider use of “school buildings. The book contains a helpful and 
stimulating summary of legal provisions today, administrative control and financ- 
ing, and activities, of school centers. One chapter is devoted to the historical 
development from the early days of New England, through the Rochester exper- 
iment, the war period with its slogan, “Every school a community capitol,” 
to the present situation. The work of University Extension Service, state de- 
partments of public instruction, private organizations like the Playground and 
Recreation Association and the "Congress 0 Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in stimulating the movement is described. The relating of the day 
schools to community —s through the extra curricular activities of day 
school pupils and the group organizations of boys and girls of school age as 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire C Girls, and Gil. Reserves (by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association) , and the Hi-Y’s (by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation) contribute their share for the community service of the schools. 

In her summary Dr. Glueck points out that both the growth of large cities 
and the isolation of rural life have made it necessary to discover a means “to 
retain the values of close association such as existed in the pioneer colony.” 
The public school seems to be the logical method because it is a non-partisan, 
non- sectarian, non-exclusive public agency. However, the public school center 

“must be created around a strong central purpose . . . it cannot be forced 
upon a neighborhood merely because the idea is a good one.” The book has 
brought together a wealth of material and will prove helpful in suggestions for 
community center organization and activities, but lacks in sociological analysis 
of the facts and of the possible significance of the community center movement 
in correlating a variety of interest groups so characteristic of social organization 
of both cities and rural sections today. 


SAN MIN CHU I. THE THREE PRINCIPLES OF THE PEOPLE. By Sun 
Yat-Sen. Translated by Frank W. Price. The China Committee, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1927, pp. xvi+514. In the discussion of the three principles 
of nationalism, democracy, and livelihood, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen presents a line 
of thought distinctly Western. He makes a fervent plea for nationalism and 
unity among the four hundred or more clans of China. He is critical of Marx 
and of the Soviet Republic but strongly favorable of peaceful revolution. His 
communistic ideas center in equalization of land ownership and regulation of 
capital. A number of gross exaggerations and propagandist appeals are made 
in an attempt to arouse the lethargic masses. An anti-Malthusian, Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen advocated a high birthrate and a large population. He predicted that 
in a century the population of the United States would exceed a billion, while 
China would continue to have only four hundred million, and would thus be 
put at a great disadvantage. The book is especially valuable in helping to 
make clear to American and English readers the current developments in China. 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS. By Wurm M. Wueezer. International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928, 
pp. xvii+-378. These lectures were delivered at the University of Paris in 1925. 
An English edition has now been published. The social nature of animal life 
in general is taken by the author as being decidedly natural and as having an 
intricate evolutionary history. The two axes of animal life are: (1) aggressive 
and individualistic, and (2) cooperative and social. The insects are viewed as 
having evolved from the solitary forms of life; the author also holds that out of 
the multimillenial responses of social life certain new characters have developed 
and that the fundamental organic activities of life have been seriously modified. 
The book is technical, scholarly, and authentic. 
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SUICIDE. By Rutn Suonte Cavan. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1928, pp. xxvii-+-359. This volume is in the University of Chicago Sociolog- 
ical Series and represents a result of the application of the newer sociologi 
methods to modern social problems. Dr. Cavan has employed to good advan- 
tage many social scientific methods: statistics, human ecology, ethnology, social 
psychology, and social analysis. She works directly from life histories and 
human documents which are carefully analyzed in terms of the social wishes 
and interests. There is evident avoidance of the too-easy current explanations 
of suicide as a resuliant of mental disease. The conditioning influences of mod- 
ern social life are rather the origins of self-destruction. 


JUSTICE FIRST. By Joun A. Larr, LL.D. The Century Co., New York, 1928, 
v+185. This interesting volume represents a collection of addresses delivered 
by the author during his term as president of the National Conference of Social 
Work. The materials cover a wide field of activities, from the problems of 
poverty and child welfare to those of immigration and social educations. The 
book is written in popular tone, and from the viewpoint of the social worker. 
The last address, from which the volume derives its title, pleads for a social 
justice which shall be “energized by charity.” Throughout are evident the 
author’s zeal for and devotion to the cause of social welfare. The book may 
be read with profit by both social worker and layman. 


ETHICS. By Franx C. Swarr. The Century Co., New York, 1928, pp. 566. 
This is a discussion of the goal posts of life, which are found to be two, namely, 
the right and the good. The author holds to a welfare-harm theory of moral 
judgments. Whatever is considered to increase someone’s welfare is considered 
right, and that which harms any one, self or others, is wrong. The good, on 
the other hand, is that which is worth having, either as a means or as an end 
in itself. The need for reflection on what are the best things of life is consid- 
ered more imperative than reflection about what actions are right or wrong. A 
strong phase of the book is found in the illustrative materials drawn from every- 
day life—from the lives of average men. 


PARKS: A Manvat or Mounicipat anp County Parxs. Edited by L. H. Weir. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1928, pp. xxi+1035. In two volumes. The report em- 
bodies the findings of an exhaustive “nation-wide study of municipal and county 
parks conducted by the Playground and Recreational Association of America 
in cooperation with the American Institute of Park Executives at the request 
of the National Conference of Outdoor Recreation.” It represents the most 
comprehensive survey of its kind that has ever been made and will be of interest 
and value to sociologists and others besides those who are directly interested 
in playground and recreation work. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. By Craupe C. Craw- 
rorD, Ph. D. The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1928, pp. 320. 
This volume is a brief presentation of the various research techniques applicable 
to educational problems. It includes chapters on survey making, case studies, 
statistical work, interviewing, and other standard methods. It is organized for 
teaching purposes and contains valuable chapter bibliographies. It will prove 
of real value to beginning classes in research. 


PUBLIC RECREATION. By Lee F. Hanmer and Collaborators. Regional Plan of 
New York and its Environs, 1928, pp. 256. This excellent volume (Volume V) 
contains a summarization of a study of parks, playgrounds, and other outdoor 
recreation facilities and open spaces of New York and its environs. It repre 
sents one of the most comprehensive surveys of its kind. 


EXTRA CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. By Rrverpa H. Jorpan. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 1928, pp. ix+302. This is a clear-cut, helpful discussion of student life 
in the public school, with some attention to the psycho-social problems invol 





SERB ARTA S 


Periodical Notes 


Eprroriat Norse: Articles reviewed in this section pertain 
largely to research methods and reports of investigations. 

The July, 1928, issue of The American Journal of Sociology is 
devoted to “Social Changes in 1927.” The articles, nineteen in all, 
deal with a wide range of topics, such as, population, communication, 
group and community organization, the family, crime, religion, and 
various economic and related problems. They are intended to pre- 
sent records of facts, which are selected, analyzed, and such gener- 
alizations, conclusions, and interpretations are presented as the ma- 
terials justify. While the articles are considerably abbreviated, indi- 
cating only the most important changes in the various fields, they 
“enable the reader to get a general picture of a great many significant 
changes that have recently occurred in our civilization.” 

Among the significant changes and achievements in 1927 may be 
mentioned the following: A new low birth-rate (20.4) has been 
achieved and the lowest death-rate (11.4) in our history was reached. 
The net cityward movement of population was 604,000, as compared 
with 1,020,000 leaving in 1926. Communication has been greatly 
accelerated. A total of 10,230,428 passenger cars were regis- 
tered; 259,900,000 copies per issue of newspapers and periodicals 
(daily, Sunday, weekly, monthly, quarterly, etc.) were published. 
The year witnessed extension of activities in group and community 
organization, “but few new forms or new organizations.” Statistics 
concerning divorce and crime are mostly still unpublished for 1927. 
“The year 1927 witnessed the most ambitious attempts at mutual 
understanding among its major religious groups which the Western 
world has seen.” 


Farmer Leaders in the United States. The materials of the 
study are taken from Rus (the “Who’s Who” of agriculture) for 
1925, which contains 6,005 biographies of rural leaders. A special 
study was made of 2,171, largely by means of the statistical method, 
of which a summary is as follows: Only 3.2 per cent are women, the 
average age of all 2,171 was 45.25 years; 90.8 per cent were married, 
having 3,961 children or about 2 per family, of whom 47.6 are female 
and 52.4 per cent male, of which number “only 15.3 per cent were 
born in the city and only 9.5 per cent were reared in the city;” 88.8 
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per cent have college or university degrees and 51.7 per cent hold 
higher degrees, most of whom took their undergraduate work in state 
universities and colleges; 88.7 per cent have held three or more po- 
sitions. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmerman and others, Social 
Forces, September, 1928, pp. 33-45. 


The Study of the Total Situation. The community case study, 
as outlined by the department of educational sociology of New York 
University, includes six general divisions: (1) the ecological-distri- 
bution; (2) the natural history of the community—development; (3) 
groups and institutions—organization; (4) interacting personalities— 
leadership; (5) interaction and mobility—processes; and (6) prob- 
lems of the community—applications. The object is to “study the 
total situation with reference to the social backgrounds of the school 
child and the school.” Base and aerial maps, documentary material, 
life-histories of leaders, statistics of population migrations, case 
records, and various other sources and methods will be relied upon 
to furnish the data. The problems of the school child and the school 
constitutes a “couple of intricate interrelationships in a total condi- 
tioning situation.” Frederic M. Thrasher, The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, April, 1928, pp. 477-90, and June, 1928, pp. 599-612. 


The Significance and Use of Data in the Social Sciences. 
Fundamentally the processes of all sciences are the same. Their 
problems differ, but in each a problem is solved when indisputable 
logic, based on unassailable facts, brings an unanswerable conclusion. 
They deal with different phenomena, but they all have the same 
functions: the acquisition of a fund of knowledge and its applica- 
tion to human affairs. The data of the social sciences may be di- 
vided into two classes: qualitative and quantitative. Qualitative 
data are factors, elements or conditions observed to exist in phe- 
nomena, the relative value of which have not been measurably stated 
or defined. Quantitative data are those which have been subjected 
to intensive analysis and their relative force on a phenomenon de- 
fined, measured, and stated. The quantitative nature of datum is 
not dependent on the accuracy of the measurement, but rather on 
the fact that it is so stated and defined that the accuracy of the meas- 
urement can be analyzed by another person, and confirmed and cor- 
rected. Quantitative data have been developed by the statistical, 
case study, observational and experimental methods. Any scientific 
method assumes a clearly stated problem, requires a careful study 
of factors bearing on the problem and a careful statement of each. 
John C. Cobb, Economic Journal, March, 1928, pp. 63-75. 
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Experimente zur Soziologie (Experiments in Sociology). We have 
“intelligence tests” to measure certain intellectual capacities but 
we do not have similar tests to measure social behavior. An attempt 
was made to measure the altruistic impulse of pre-school children 
and of students by observing the relative intensity of enthusiasm 
while “working for themselves” and “working for others.” Children 
were found to work harder for themselves than for others. The in- 
tensity of enthusiasm in working for others increased in proportion 
to the intimacy of friendship. Students were asked to contribute 
money for three projects: (1) a calculating machine for their class, 
(2) relief of students who suffered economic losses sustained by the 
Mississippi flood and who would otherwise be forced to leave school, 
and (3) for the relief of Chinese and Russian students suffering from 
starvation. More money was contributed to the first project than to 
either of the others. Later a test was made of the degree of corres- 
pondence between altruistic deeds and altruistic words. It was found 
that students expressed themselves verbally much more altruistically 
than the amount and distribution of their previous gifts had indi- 
cated. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpcychologie und So- 
ziologie, March, 1928, pp. 1-10. 


Statistical Terminology in the Family Welfare Field. The pur- 
pose of the article is to point out a few of the accomplishments 
and unsolved problems in connection with the attempts of family 
welfare agencies throughout the country to compile statistics. Uni- 
form statistics are necessary for (1) an intelligent apportionment of 
community funds and rendering an account to the community of the 
uses to which these funds have been devoted, and (2) of contributing 
to the growing body of knowledge with regard to economic and social 
conditions through the construction of a dependency index as a com- 
plement to the various indices of prosperity. Tables are presented 
which indicate the diversity of interpretation in the use of terms and 
in diagnosis even among agencies where definitions of the American 
Association for the Organizing of Family Case-Work or the Russell 
Sage Foundation have been accepted. Agencies which place the re- 
sponsibility upon statisticians have greater uniformity of interpreta- 
tion than those placing responsibility upon individual workers. 

The development of classification charts and a scientific vocabulary 
for social work, under the direction of committees along the lines in- 
dicated by these authors will eventually result in statistics that can 
be used for purposes of comparison and diagnosis. A. W. McMillen 
and Helen R. Jeter, The Social Service Review, September, 1928. 
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Our Hidden Cities. The application of social research to commu- 
nity progress has been motivated by the spirit of discovery and zest 
for fashioning life. Our inexperience in building cities, coupled with 
the rapid growth of cities, brought about a train of evils which 
needed understanding and attention. About this time the English 
charity and settlement movements, together with the interest in the 
study and treatment of social maladjustment, spread to the United 
States. The American students returned from Europe full of the 
inductive method of studying social and economic problems. The 
Pittsburgh Survey (1907-8) represents one of the earliest American 
attempts to study the city systematically. This survey brought to- 
gether the experience and methodology of the various specialized 
lines of research. The survey movement soon spread to other cities. 
Slightly antedating the Pittsburgh Survey was the rise of the Munic- 
ipal Research Movement and city and regional planning. Parallel- 
ing the survey movement has gone forward the work of research 
under the aegis of the sociologists. Paul U. Kellogg, Survey Graphic, 
July 1, 1928, pp. 391-93; 409-11. 


Quantitative Method in Ethnography. This article supplements 
an earlier one by the same author and collaborators, and also 
replies to criticism of the former paper, the entire discussion having 
to do with the accuracy and value of statistical method in the study 
of culture. The authors make only very modest claims for this kind 
of procedure, saying that it applies only to whole cultures or sub- 
cultures in their relations to each other, and does not deal with single 
culture-traits. The method is to split culture complexes into their 
constituent “specific traits” or simplest units, counting upon the more 
important or “generic” traits to obtain their proper weighting by vir- 
tue of the more numerous specific traits into which they automatic- 
ally divide when the simplest units of the culture are taken. It is 
manifestly impossible to plot all the specific traits of any culture but 
a sufficiently large and representative sample is taken for the whole, 
and, by means of solving out the positive and negative correlations, 
one finds the relationship, or degree of correspondence, between the 
culture areas in question. But, the authors admit, statistical method 
cannot explain these correlations unaided. “However, the only rea- 
sonable explanation of high positive correlations is historical connec- 
tion, as we are dealing with culture wholes and not merely with a few 
trait identities due, perhaps, to convergence.” Forrest E. Clements, 
American Anthropologist, April-June, 1928, pp. 295-310. 








International Notes 


Burma has been having trouble with “bootleg” slavery. Recently 
1,028 slaves were released by an expedition sent in by the British 
government. And this is but one of several such expeditions which 
have been sent into various parts of the Empire. That there is still 
need for enforcement of the British slave traffic laws which were 
enacted almost a hundred years ago should be an illuminating fact 
to American prohibitionists. 


Japan has started work on an extensive plan to lower her infant 
mortality rate, which is said to be one of the highest in the world. 
The health officials. of Japan have long been baffled by the problem. 
Perhaps they would find interest in the fact that the death rate 
among infants of the Japanese along our Pacific coast is one of the 
lowest ever recorded. The infant mortality rates for Los Angeles 
county, California, in 1927, was 41 for Japanese, 45 for whites, and 
96 for Mexicans. 


Tue Grar ZEPPELIN On its maiden voyage to the shores of America 
made a new world record in ocean transportation. It brought 20 
passengers and a crew of 40 safely on a 6,000-mile and 110-hour 
non-stop journey. It fought powerful head winds and storms, and 
came through with 65 hours of fuel in reserve. Its trip represents a 
new era of ocean transportation, both passenger and freight. Its 
success may be viewed in terms of increasing international good will 
in times of peace, or of increasing international destruction in case 
of war. 


Tue Pact or Paris is the outstanding document before the world 
today. Signed on August 27, 1928, by 15 leading countries, it is now 
receiving the attention of ratifying bodies. Its fate at the hands of 
the Congress of the United States is still not certain. In the pre- 
amble the following ideals are expressed: 

“Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy should be made to the end 
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that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing between their 
peoples may be perpetuated; 

“Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another 
should be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peace- 
ful and orderly process; and that any signatory power which shall 
hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort to war 
should be denied the benefits furnished by this treaty; 

“Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations 
of the world will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to 
the present treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples 
within the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civilized 
nations of the world in a common renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy; 

“Have decided to conclude a treaty, and for that purpose have 
appointed as their respective plenipotentiaries: [Here follows the 
names of the representatives at Paris] Who, having communicated to 
one another their full powers found in good and due form have 
agreed upon the following articles:” 

The articles themselves are exceedingly brief. Articles I and II 
are the main ones. They read as follows: 


Articte I 


“The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one another. 


Articie II 


“The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

The statements are positive, but there are no provisions for en- 
forcement. They stand as a commitment, which is more far-reaching 
than any hitherto made by the great powers of the world, but their 
actual significance depends upon many other factors. War is not 
legally outlawed, and militarism is still powerful in the world. 
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Mexico has chosen Emilio Portes Gil as provisional President- 
elect. Portes Gil is an attorney and government official and has 
never served in the army, which is in accord with President Calles’ 
desire that a civilian and not a soldier be selected. The new incum- 
bent will take office December 1, and he has pledged himself to con- 
tinue the policies of the present administration. 

In recent years marked progress has been in evidence throughout 
the country. Much has been done toward the development of a 
national highway system. Many old pack trails and cart roads are 
giving way to modern improved highways, which will eventually 
connect every leading city in the country. Still more important, the 
educational system of the country has made noteworthy progress. 


A posTacE sTAMP has culture significance. “Most nations use their 
postage stamps to signify military and political greatness.” Ger- 
many, however, in its current new series of postage stamps, has taken 
an advanced step, for art and philosophy are given major represen- 
tation. With men like Goethe and Beethoven representing poetry 
and music respectively, and with intellectual giants such as Kant and 


Leibnitz chosen to represent philosophy, the rank and file of the peo- 
ple have a different type of greatness placed before them daily than 
formerly. Who can say what the significance of such a procedure 
will be upon the thought patterns of the people? 














Social Work Notes 


THE POPULARITY OF CONFERENCES continues, but not without re- 
actions. Outspoken criticism of the conference-complex and confer- 
ence tactics is appearing. The attempts of special groups or “move- 
ments” to “capture the conference” frequently arouse suspicion and 
hostility. The absence of satisfactory devices to develop or ascertain 
concensus of opinion occasionally reduces the discussion to something 
like that used in the Russian mir. The harassed social worker in 
need of suggestions as to how to accomplish difficult tasks may, no 
doubt, be inspired and stimulated by the conference, but unless ways 
and means are forthcoming, getting inspiration soon becomes an 
unprofitable task. 





SocIAL WoRKERs are torn between the necessity for winning finan- 
cial support for their immediate needs and the more urgent necessity 
for developing a sound public opinion regarding social work upon 
which to build a long time program. The former argues for the 
appeal to the traditional—largely sentimental and unthinking atti- 
tudes—toward social welfare enterprises; the latter demands an intel- 
lectual appreciation of the complex phenomena of modern life with 
which social workers are struggling, that is, a careful analysis of 
social facts. No formula has yet been devised which incorporates 
both of these factors, hence the campaigner for funds frequently is 
impatient with the policies of the worker who seeks to carry on a 
program of “social education.” 

Social workers still lack reliable experience tables upon which to 
base judgments as to the likelihood of success or failure in dealing 
with particular problems or cases. The development of such tables 
is a relatively simple matter and would serve to place the whole field 
of social treatment on a sound factual basis. The technique might 
well follow the lines used by Dr. E. W. Burgess in the recent com- 
mittee report, Parole and Indeterminate Sentence (Illinois), in deter- 
mining probability of success for various types of parolees. 

There has accumulated in the files of social service exchanges 4 
vast amount of data suitable for ecological studies which has not 
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been subjected to analytic treatment. Poverty areas, delinquency 
areas, and other natural communal areas could be segregated for 
further study by suitable cartographic methods; indeed, the concept 
of local “infection” might well be developed and clarified by such 
studies, and the relative significance of communal forces as against 
racial, occupational, economic, and other forces could be thus de- 
termined. 


THE PpuBLiciTy of community chests of the country gives undue 
space to the sob story and to methods of relief, according to an ad- 
dress given recently by Dr. G. B. Mangold of the University of South- 
ern California. Unless the chest directors obtain a larger vision they 
may seriously retard the constructive program necessary for the pre- 
vention of poverty, delinquency, and other forms of misery. Further- 
more, there must be a greater willingness to assist in promoting a 
reasonable program of social reform preliminary to such a step in an 
educational program that will parallel the relief and service program. 
Frequently when a community council is formed agencies with low 
standards cooperate with others that have made reasonable progress. 
When these agencies once become members of a joint council it is 
difficult to raise the standards of the constituent members, since each 
considers itself acceptable and no agency is in a position to dictate to 
other member agencies. Insistence on high standards should be a 
prerequisite for admission into joint or community councils. Stand- 
ards, however, should not result in making technique the goal of 
social work. It is merely a means to an end. To find a case super- 
visor’s characterization of a family history that reveals all of the 
crimes, and sins recorded in the decalogue as a fascinating story is 
revolting to everyone who has the sane development of social work 
at heart. 





Social Research Notes 


Ar tHe October meeting of the Survey Club of Los Angeles, was 
discussed the report of the recent survey of the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles, made by Mr. Francis H. Hiller, Field Secretary of the 
National Probation Association. In this report there were a number 
of interesting recommendations, such as: That the Juvenile Court 
Judge remain in his position during his entire term of office as a 
superior court judge; that the Juvenile Court judge determine the 
number of probation officers, and fix their salaries, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of supervisors; that there be an increase 
of 33 per cent in the number of probation officers; that more atten- 
tion be given to research by the probation office; that branch offices 
be established in the more important public centers of the county; 
that there be more emphasis given to case work with probationers; 
and that detention of boys under sixteen and seventeen years be 
provided for in special accommodations outside of the city and other 
jails. 

A Resgarcn Commirtee has recently been established by the 
Council on International Relations of Southern California. The Com- 
mittee is taking up an intensive study of Mexican immigration and 
of Filipino immigration to the United States. The different colleges 
and universities of Southern California are represented on the com- 
mittee, with Professor E. S$. Bogardus, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, as chairman. Both case studies and statistical compilations 
will be used in gathering data, and a repository of research material 
will be established, probably at the University of Southern California. 


Tue Ocroser meeting of Alpha Kappa Delta, sociology scholar- 
ship society, at the University of Southern California was attended 
by 65 persons and addressed by two members of the society, who 
have recently returned from journeys around the world. The first 
speaker, John W. Robinson, who visited the principal Asiatic coun- 
tries, Egypt, Palestine, and 11 European countries, reported on four 
social problems, faced particularly by Asiatic countries. (1) The 
race problem is becoming more and more acute, as evidenced by the 
intense race consciousness which is taking hold of the subject peoples 
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of the world. The uprisings of subject nations and the demands for 
native leadership are everywhere evident. (2) Dejected classes are 
seeking release from their bondage. The Eta class in Japan was 
cited first, and the coolies of China, especially the jin-ricksha men. 
One of the instances cited was of a jin-ricksha man who upon being 
mistreated by his passenger, tipped the passenger backward into the 
street. Even the “untouchables” of India are beginning to remon- 
strate and to organize. (3) Millions of enslaved and exploited 
women and children are attracting new attention to the conditions 
under which they labor in the cotton and silk mills of Japan and 
China and in the mines of Manchuria and elsewhere. (4) China 
and India with their 95 per cent of illiteracy are to be contrasted with 
Japan with its 95 per cent of literacy. There is a widespread demand 
for education even in the illiterate countries. 

The second speaker, Paul C. Elliott, gave special attention to the 
fact that the Japanese are rapidly taking over at least the material 
culture of Western civilization, although man-power rather than ma- 
chinery is used to achieve this end. The colleges and other schools 
of Tokio, for instance, are crowded with thousands of eager students. 
The Filipinos have become sufficiently modernized to demand free- 
dom but lack experience in controlling themselves. Even when they 
have had opportunities for self-government they have lacked skill 
in handling the business of government. While the Japanese are 
in the majority in the Hawaiian Islands, there need be no fear of 
them. They are industrious and peace-loving, and will work well 
in world relationships if treated fairly. Mr. Elliott pointed out how 
the English language is fast becoming the language of the world. 
Despite the unrest everywhere, the speaker felt that constructive 
advances in civilization are being made. 





Social Fiction Notes 


“Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man con- 
sciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to others feel- 
ings he has lived through, and that other people are infected by these 
feelings, and also experience them.”—Count Lyof Tolstoi. 


BRIGHT METAL. By T.S. Strriinc, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, New York, 1928, pp. 454. 

Sociologists who are interested in a well-drawn comparison be- 
tween the rural mind which measures “life with a yard-stick,” and 
the urban mind will find some food for illustrative material in this 
well written novel by the author of Birthright and Teeftallow. Mr. 
Stribling has written of the hill people of Tennessee, with emphasis 
on the women of the Hill country. Having an intimate acquaintance 
with the people whom he portrays, there is an air of authenticity 
pervading the entire novel. The story centers around the highly 
urbanized Agatha who marries John Pomeroy, native of the Tennes- 
see hills. Agatha is introduced into the social heritage of the moun- 
taineers, a heritage which is conditioned by fundamentalism and anti- 
evolutionism. Her attempts to rouse the women into political activ- 
ity serve to reveal the social backgrounds of mountaineer women. 
Intolerance, loyalty to the state, cupidity and ignorance are shown 
as principal characteristics developed in an isolated environment. 
Here is a typical instance. The Tennessee school teacher of the rural 
district remarks: “This book teaches evolution straight out. . . . It’s 
not only against the laws of Tennessee to teach it, it’s against the 
Bible, too.” And, “You see the people of this neighborhood are— 
Well, they’re very sincere, religious people, and anything worldly, 
such as... well . . . dancing or card playing . . . or horse rac- 
ing... .” The novel will be found highly interesting, and will serve 
to draw attention to the possibility of a sociological study of the 
women mountaineers. M. J. V. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN EUROPE 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


Socro.ocy is at a low ebb in Europe. Even as I write, a 
letter from a prominent European sociologist lies before 
me which, after reciting a discouraging experience, con- 
cludes: “And this is only one of a hundred disappointing 
symptoms I could quote you as to the state of sociology in 
Europe at large.” To be sure, sociology has always been 
at a low ebb in Europe. But the idea which now has some 
vogue in America that the Great War stimulated the de- 
velopment of sociology in European, universities is a mis- 
take. Of course it could not do so, so far as we mean by 
sociology an academic study; for the war left all institu- 
tions of learning in Europe impoverished and partly disor- 
ganized. There is little or no evidence to show that the 
war furthered the academic recognition of sociology on the 
continent of Europe, except possibly in Germany. This 
is, of course, not to deny that the war stimulated writing 
along sociological lines, but only that it brought about any 
general recognition in Europe of the importance of sociol- 
ogy, either academically or practically. 

I am speaking of what we usually regard as Western 
Europe, namely, of France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Germany. I cannot speak from first-hand acquaint- 
ance of conditions in other countries, though it is well 
known that in Great Britain little advance has been made 
in the development of sociology as an academic study. So 
far as I know only one chair has been established in a 





